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YOUR  BATTLE 


If  you  are  an  American,  you  are  at  the  center  of  a 
battle.  You  are  one  of  the  prizes  being  fought  for. 
Nearly  all  of  the  world  is  engaged  in  this  fight;  every 
country  has  a  stake  in  it.  You  may  not  realize  it  much 
of  the  time.  You  work  on  your  job,  or  in  your  house; 
you  fill  up  your  hours.  Politics  is  not  so  important  as 
getting  a  living  and  enjoying  life.  But  if  the  battle  of 
political  ideas  turns  suddenly  into  a  revolution  as  it 
did  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  or  into  a  war 
as  in  Spain  or  China— you  may  not  have  time  to  make 
a  living. 

Communism,  Fascism,  and  Democracy  are  strug- 
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gling  to  control  the  world,  and  each  one  is  against  the 
other  two.  It  is  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  man  in  the 
street,  that  the  leader  of  each  political  group  wants  to 
get  on  his  side.  The  final  choice— the  way  the  world 
goes— is  up  to  you. 

*  In  countries  like  Germany,  or  Italy,  or  Russia,  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  told  that  there  is  only  one  good 
way  to  run  a  country.  Wherever  he  turns  he  hears  the 
same  thing,  and  if  there  are  any  questions  in  his  mind 
he  has  to  keep  them  to  himself.  In  “democratic”  coun¬ 
tries  like  ours,  in  England  or  France  or  Sweden,  the 
fight  is  in  the  open  and  men  can  still  say  what  they 
think. 

As  a  result  it  is  in  these  democratic  countries  that 
Fascism  and  Communism  can  be  fairly  examined. 
There  are  Americans  who  think  we  ought  to  go  Rus¬ 
sia’s  way.  Others  say  that  we  should  be  better  off  if  we 
had  “a  Mussolini.”  A  good  many  others,  most  of  us 
perhaps,  want  to  know  first  what  we  are  getting  into. 
That  is  what  this  book  is  about. 

We  do  not  pretend,  these  days,  that  the  American 
combination  of  Democracy  and  capitalism  has  worked 
perfectly.  But  this  is  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  change  we  will  look  around.  While  the  battle 
of  propaganda  goes  on,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the 
street  corners,  by  radio,  and  in  talking  with  our 
friends,  we  can  take  time  to  think.  What  are  these 
other  ways  they  want  us  to  take  over?  For  instance, 
what  is  Communism? 

If  you  stopped  an  ordinary  man  in  the  streets  of 
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Moscow  and  asked,  “What  is  Communism?”  he  might 
find  it  hard  to  answer.  He  might  say  that  Commu¬ 
nism  in  Russia  means  machinery  and  factories,  coal 
mines,  and  a  new  subway  in  the  city.  But  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  all  these  things.  In  fact,  democratic  and 
capitalist  countries  had  them  long  before  1917,  when 
Russian  Communism  got  started.  Fascist  Italy  has  in¬ 
dustries,  and  Nazi  Germany  is  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  countries  in  the  world.  Germany  can  pro¬ 
duce  for  every  person  in  the  country  about  three 
times  as  much  steel  as  is  produced  in  Russia.  And  in 
democratic  United  States,  the  normal  production  is 
four  times  the  Russian  rate. 

“Yes,”  says  the  man  in  Moscow,  “but  in  those  cap¬ 
italist  countries  the  people  don’t  own  the  industries. 
Big  corporations  own  them.  In  Russia,  the  govern¬ 
ment  runs  the  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.” 

“Does  that  mean,”  asks  the  American,  “that  your 
managers  and  business  bosses  are  officers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment?” 

“Yes,”  says  the  man  from  Moscow,  “that’s  right.” 

The  American  goes  on:  “Then  if  you  didn’t  like 
the  way  a  factory  was  run  you  would  vote  for  the 
political  party  that  promised  to  manage  it  better.” 

The  Russian  interrupts:  “Wejhavejmly  one  politi¬ 
cal  party,  and  nobody  can  vote  to  put  it  out  of  power. 
Get  rid  of  your  ‘bourgeois’  ideas,  my  friend.”  And  so 
the  misunderstandings  begin.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
people  who  live  by  different  political  and  economic 
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systems  to  understand  each  other.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us  to  think  about  such  things  without  being 
influenced  by  our  habits  and  prejudices. 

But  our  political  ideas  are  something  more  than 
habit  and  prejudices.  They  are  principles.  We  live  by 
them  and  we  intend  to  go  on  living  by  them  unless 
somebody  can  prove  that  other  principles  would  be 
better  for  us.  When  we  argue  about  possible  changes, 
we  are  following  one  important  principle.  We  are 
insisting  on  our  right,  as  Americans,  to  think  for  our¬ 
selves  and  say  what  we  think.  Democracy  is  the  only 
system  that  will  allow  you  openly  to  criticize  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  economic  system.  While  we  are  argu¬ 
ing  and  thinking  we  can  try  to  be  fair  to  all  sides.  Of 
course,  our  prejudices  will  show.  The  writer  of  this 
book  was  born  and  educated  in  a  Democracy.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  Democracy.  He  can  only  claim  that  he  has 
based  his  descriptions  of  the  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  facts  that  can  be  proved. 

We  cannot  expect  to  do  justice  to  any  political  or 
economic  idea  in  a  few  words.  But  we  can  try  to  tell 
what  people  who  believe  in  Democracy  mean  by  it 
and  do  the  same  for  Fascism  and  Communism. 

ii 

Abraham  Lincoln  called  our  American  Democracy 
a  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.”  Communists  and  Fascists  and,  in  fact,  all 
people  who  believe  in  having  any  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,  would  agree  with  Lincoln’s  first  phrase,  “of  the 
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people.”  A  government  is  always  a  method  of  organ¬ 
izing  public  business  so  that  it  will  affect  the  lives 
“of”  all  the  people. 

_..Eascist&, would  say  that  the  second  phrase,  “by  the 
people,”  describes  a  false  ideal.  They  would  say  that 
government  should  not  be  “by”  all  of  the  people  but 
“by”  the  wisest  and  best  men  among  them.  They  do 
not  believe  that  self-government  is  sensible  or  effi¬ 
cient. 

The  Communists  would  say  that  government 
should  be  “by”  the  workers  and  that  all  men  should 
be  compelled  to  be  workers. 

On  the  third  point,  both  Fascists  and  Communists 
would  insist  that  their  own  plans  are  better  “for”  the 
people  than  Democracy  can  ever  be.  This  point  is  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  question.  You— Mr. 
Smith  or  Jim  Brown  or  American  Citizen,  whatever 
your  name  is— you  still  have  a  chance  to  decide  what 
is  best  “for”  you.  But  if  you  choose  either  Fascism  or 
Communism,  you  will  have  to  live  by  the  new  system 
for  a  long  time.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  argue  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake,  that  you  are  disappointed, 
and  that  we  ought  to  go  back  again  to  the  democratic 
way  we  have  given  up. 

j  Democracy  is  a  system  of  freedom  by  which  men 
can  change  their  rulers  and  their  laws  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  agrees  on  what  is  best  to  be  done.  All  the  De¬ 
mocracies  now  at  work  in  the  world  are  also  capitalist 
countries.  In  a  country  which  is  both  democratic  in 
government  and  capitalistic  in  its  economic  system,  a 
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good  deal  of  freedom  is  allowed  to  men’s  business  and 
industrial  actions  as  well  as  in  politics. 

Fascists  believe  that  men  should  give  up  their  own 
opinions  in  both  business  and  politics  for  the  good 
of  a  unified  nation.  Communists  deny  the  value  of 
liberty,  but  they  deny  it  only  for  a  purpose— and  not 
forever.  When  their  system  has  been  so  well  set  up 
that  no  one  will  want  to  change  it,  they  say,  then  lib¬ 
erty  can  be  given  back  to  the  people. 

The  Communists  often  say:  “You  haven’t  really 
got  self-government  and  liberty  in  America.  You  just 
think  you  have.’’ 

The  American  can  only  answer:  “We  believe  in 
liberty,  even  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
majority.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make  good  on  that 
ideal.’’ 

And  a  book  like  this  must  take  ideals  into  account 
as  well  as  facts.  We  have  not  space  enough  to  tell 
much  of  what  is  going  on  in  each  country.  We  can¬ 
not  even  answer  the  question,  Who  is  happiest— the 
Russian,  the  Italian,  or  an  American  like  you?  Who 
knows?  How  can  anybody  tell?  What  we  want  to  know 
is  how  happy  we  should  be  if  the  Russian  plan,  or 
the  Italian  plan,  could  be  put  into  effect  over  here. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  actual  condi¬ 
tions  in  America  with  conditions  in  Italy  or  Ger¬ 
many  or  Russia.  Those  European  countries  are  ruled 
by  dictators.  A  dictator  makes  trouble  for  anyone 
who  criticizes  his  government.  Control  of  public 
opinion  by  the  government  may  be  all  for  the  best, 
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but  it  makes  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts  about 
what  is  going  on.  The  man  in  America  can  judge  of 
things  by  his  own  experience.  You  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  how  laws  and  systems  work  out  in  your 
own  life.  You  can  read  and  talk  and  learn  what  other 
men  think. 

If  every  man  can  say  what  he  pleases,  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  at  the  truth.  But  where  nobody 
can  speak  or  write  or  print  anything  at  all  unless  he 
agrees  with  the  government,  no  one  can  ever  know 
the  whole  story.  You  cannot  compare  the  picture  you 
get  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  country  where  every 
man  can  complain  and  have  his  say,  with  that  you  get 
of  conditions  in  a  country  where  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  declare  what  is  the  “truth.” 

Also,  comparisons  are  hard  to  make  because  there 
is  not  just  one  single  theory  of  “Communism”  or  one 
theory  of  “Fascism.”  Different  men  have  different 
ways  of  interpreting  these  general  ideas.  The  same  is 
true  of  Democracy.  After  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  we  Americans  have  not  yet  decided  how  far  we 
want  to  follow  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  believed 
that  the  national  government  ought  to  have  most  of 
the  actual  power  in  this  country,  or  how  much  we 
will  follow  Thomas  Jefferson  and  let  the  people  run 
their  own  affairs  as  individuals  organized  in  small 
local  units.  Stalin  says  Trotsky  is  a  traitor  to  Russia, 
and  Trotsky  says  Stalin  does  not  govern  Russia  by 
true  Communist  ideas. 

Is  the  Russian  system  really  Communism?  Or  is  it 
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State  Socialism?  or  State  Capitalism?  Are  the  Nazis  in 
Germany  really  “Fascists”?  You  can.  hear  long  argu¬ 
ments  on  these  questions  on  street  corners  and  in 
union  meetings  and  wherever  men  have  time  to  talk. 

The  average  American  is  more  interested,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  know  how  each  system  works  than  to  find 
out  what  is  the  right  name  to  call  it  by.  We  can  make 
a  beginning  in  this  book.  We  can  skip  the  exact  defi¬ 
nitions  and  talk  about  what  happened  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  something  about 
our  own  history  and  ideas.  We  may  expect  to  be 
abused  by  the  people  who  think  that  Russia  or  Italy 
or  Germany  has  found  the  answer  to  all  the  world’s 
troubles— if  they  happen  to  pay  any  attention  to  what 
we  say.  That  cannot  be  helped.  The  man  who  tries  to 
be  fair  to  all  sides  usually  gets  into  trouble;  he  is  out 
between  the  lines  where  the  bullets  go  both  ways. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PLAN 


Russia,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  badly  governed 
country  before  the  war  of  1914.  There  was  a  huge 
population  of  farming  peasants  spread  over  a  huge 
undeveloped  country.  It  was  a  country  of  great,  deep, 
empty  forests,  of  little  wooden  villages,  of  wide  prai¬ 
ries  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  black  with  mud  in 
the  spring.  Strange  oriental  peoples  lived  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  edges.  Space  everywhere;  coun¬ 
try  like  Montana  or  Wyoming.  Girls  with  handker¬ 
chiefs  tied  over  their  heads;  men  with  thick  beards 
and  high  boots.  A  nation  behind  the  times. 

There  were  few  cities.  The  Russians  were  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  set  up  modern  industry.  On  top  of  the 
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heap  of  1 70,000,000  people  were  a  few  landowners  who 
enjoyed  luxury— theatres  and  music  and  too  much  to 
eat.  The  Czar,  and  the  men  who  advised  him,  could 
do  about  as  they  pleased  with  the  common  man. 
Police  spies  were  on  the  lookout  for  anyone  who 
dared  to  dream  of  something  better,  and  the  only 
criticism  of  the  government  that  counted  was  to 
throw  a  bomb.  Even  as  a  despotism,  the  Czar’s  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  efficient.  A  despotism  must  depend 
on  the  army,  and  the  Russian  army,  although  made 
up  of  brave  men,  was  badly  trained  and  badly 
equipped.  In  the  war  with  Japan,  ten  years  before, 
the  Russians  had  died  helplessly  because  they  had  no 
cartridges  for  their  guns— when  they  happened  even 
to  have  guns. 

Some  changes  in  government  came  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Great  War.  But  these  changes  were  slow  and 
the  war  upset  the  plans  for  gradual  reform.  When  the 
Russians  were  beaten  in  the  swamps  by  old  General 
Hindenburg  and  his  Germans,  they  were  sick  of  war, 
disgusted  with  their  officers,  and  most  of  them  had 
only  one  idea— to  escape.  The  farmers  wanted  to  go 
back  to  their  farms.  The  Czar,  the  Little  Father  whom 
the  priests  had  taught  them  to  trust,  had  betrayed 
them.  Russia  was  ripe  for  a  revolution. 

Men  were  planning  that  revolution.  Fugitives  from 
the  Russian  police  were  biding  their  time  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  in  Switzerland,  England,  and 
America.  They  were  whispering  together  behind 
locked  doors,  writing  letters  to  one  another  by  secret 
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codes.  No  one  took  them  very  seriously.  Sensible  peo¬ 
ple  wondered  what  they  could  do  against  the  mighty 
Czar.  You  may  know  men  like  that  now;  men  who 
live  in  small  ways  but  have  big  ideas— willing  to  live 
in  cheap  furnished  rooms,  eating  hamburgers,  but 
dreaming  feverishly  all  the  time  of  a  great  new 
world. 

Their  plan  for  revolution  was  according  to  the 
socialism  of  Karl  Marx.  This  was  partly  because  Marx 
was  the  greatest  socialist  leader  and  thinker  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  still  more  because  he 
preached  action.  His  ideas  were  not  mere  cold  scien¬ 
tific  observations  on  capitalist  society.  His  words 
burned.  He  had  given  them  a  slogan,  “Workers  of  the 
world,  unite!”  And  he  had  told,  seventy  years  before, 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  tear  down  capitalism 
and  build  a  new  state.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  knew  what 
they  had  to  do. 

Anybody  could  understand  Karl  Marx’s  chief  idea, 
that  workers  will  not  get  justice  unless  they  fight  for 
it.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  very  able  propagandists  and 
organizers,  knew  how  to  follow  his  advice  about 
methods.  They  commanded  a  small,  compact  body  of 
agitators  who  would  never  argue  against  party  orders, 
and  were  ready  to  die  if  necessary,  convinced  that 
Marxian  Socialism  would  save  the  world. 

* 

We  need  to  know  something  of  what  Karl  Marx  sj 
taught.  He  was  a  well  educated  German,  the  son  of 


Jewish  parents  who  had  turned  Christian.  He  was 
exiled  from  Germany  for  revolutionary  opinions 
while  a  young  man  and  lived  nearly  all  his  later  life 
in  London.  It  is  interesting,  considering  all  that  has 
happened  since,  that  almost  the  only  paying  job  he 
ever  had  was  writing  articles  about  European  politics 
for  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Marx  was  very  poor,  except  for  the  money  he  got 
from  his  faithful  friend,  Frederick  Engels.  Engels  was 
a  successful  manufacturer— a  “capitalist.”  In  fact,  he 
practiced  the  method  of  “boring  from  within.”  He 
knew  how  to  make  money  with  the  capital  he  had 
inherited  from  his  family.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  good 
“bourgeois,”  although  he  was  active  in  socialist  poli¬ 
tics.  His  own  writings  are  important,  but  he  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  his  friend.  He  staked 
everything  on  Karl  Marx— his  money,  his  ideas,  his 
reputation  and  his  hopes  for  a  better  social  order. 

Marx’s  time  was  spent  mostly  in  studying  econom¬ 
ics  and  in  directing  the  socialist  movement.  He  was 
both  scholar  and  politician.  Above  all  he  was  a 
fighter— for  a  cause.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
very  few  men  in  history  have  ever  done  as  much  as 
he  did,  by  sheer  will  power  and  brains,  to  make  other 
men  believe  in  their  ideas. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Marx  attacked 
capitalism,  not  democracy,  in  his  book,  “Capital,”  and 
in  his  other  writings.  The  world’s  troubles,  he  said, 
were  caused  by  capitalist  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  not  by  democratic  political  organization.  He 
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took,  the  French  word  “bourgeois,”  which  meant 
originally  a  city  business  man,  and  made  it  a  name 
for  vulgar  selfishness.  And  he  felt  a  deadly  hatred  for 
the  system  of  business  profits.  But  he  left  it  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  you  can  destroy  capitalism 
and  keep  political  democracy.  More  will  be  said  of 
that  later. 

Four  of  Marx  s  ideas  are  most  important.  It  is  not  ^ 
only  in  Russia  that  these  ideas  are  taken  as  truth. 
Some  of  your  own  neighbors  probably  would  see 
some  sense  in  them.  You  may  believe  them  yourself— 
but  that  doesn’t  make  you  a  Communist. 

First,  Marx  said  that  the  only  thing  that  can  make  ^ 
an  article  of  commerce  worth  anything  is  the  labor 
spent  on  it.  Consequently,  anybody  who  makes  a 
“profit”  has  robbed  the  laborer  of  his  fair  wages. 

Second,  capitalism  is  a  system  organized  to  help  the  y 
men  who  own  the  machinery  by  which  things  are 
made  to  squeeze  out  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers.  In  this,  capitalism,  like  any  other  system,  is 
a  complicated  set  of  laws  and  customs,  ideas  and  hab¬ 
its.  The  character  of  any  system  depends  on  the  way 
it  is  organized  for  economic  production. 

Third,  capitalism  cannot  succeed  in  the  end  be- 
cause  capitalists  cannot  go  on  cheating  the  workers 
forever.  The  workers  will  not  stand  for  it.  ^ 

Fourth,  the  only  kind  of  society  that  will  perma¬ 
nently  get  rid  of  the  “class  war”  between  workers 
and  owners  must  be  created  by  a  dictatorship  of  the 
workers.  The  workers  must  use  force  to  break  up  the 
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power  of  the  owners  and  take  charge  of  the  nation. 
When  workers  are  in  power,  and  all  the  people  own 
all  the  tools  of  production,  “Communism”  can  finally 
be  achieved.  No  one  will  have  any  reason  in  this 
“classless”  society  for  trying  to  exploit  anyone  else. 
Every  man  and  woman  will  do  the  best  work  he 
knows  how  to  do,  and  every  person  will  get  all  he 
?/  needs  from  the  common  store  of  wealth. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  Karl  Marx 
invented  these  principles  or  borrowed  them  from 
older  writers.  He  expressed  them  more  powerfully 
than  was  ever  done  before  or  since.  Are  they  true? 
What  do  you  mean  by  “true”?  Statements  can  be  true 
in  different  ways.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  to  say  that 
two  times  two  is  four.  Anybody  who  denied  that 
would  be  suspected  of  being  crazy.  But  suppose  I  am 
thinking  of  a  baseball  game  and  say,  “The  Giants 
can  beat  the  Yankees  if  they  try  hard  enough.”  Or 
suppose  I  am  captain  of  the  Giants,  and  say  to  my 
team,  “You  can  beat  the  Yankees  if  you  try  hard 
enough!”  Is  it  true?  The  better  question  to  ask  is, 
Can  we  make  it  true? 


in 

Karl  Marx’s  indictment  of  the  capitalism  of  his 
day  was  an  opinion  about  facts.  But  when  he  says, 
“Workers  of  thejworld,  ..unite!”  he  is  not  expressing 
a  scientific  fact.  He  is  calling  his  friends  to  action, 
and  no  one  can  say  in  advance  whether  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail.  Most  of  the  Marxian  “science,”  as  far  as 


it  applies  to  the  future,  is  faith,  and  faith  is  sometimes 
made  true  by  action. 

When  he  said  that  labor  is  all  that  makes  value, 
Marx  was  agreeing  with  the  regular  economists  of  his 
day.  They  all  agreed  that  a  housewife  had  to  pay 
money  for  the  food  she  got  from  a  grocery  store  be¬ 
cause  some  worker  had  to  grow  the  raw  material  on  a 
farm  and  others  had  to  prepare  it  and  deliver  it  to 
the  place  where  it  was  sold.  Their  work  gave  the 
article  value,  that  is,  it  put  a  price  on  the  product. 

In  disputing  this,  the  modern  economist  would  not 
deny  that  labor  is  one  of  the  elements  that  make 
value.  But  he  would  say  that  the  business  man  who 
sets  up  a  business  takes  a  risk.  If  he  fails  he  stands  a 
loss.  If  he  wins  he  makes  a  profit.  That  profit,  if  he 
gets  it,  is  his  fair  pay  for  the  risk  he  takes.  And  mod¬ 
ern  economists  say  also  that  men  who  lend  capital  or 
saved-up  wealth  really  “earn”  the  interest  payments 
they  receive.  If  I  have  $1,000,  I  can  spend  it  now  on 
anything  I  happen  to  want.  But  if  I  lend  it  to  you,  so 
that  you  can  use  it  in  your  business  or  spend  it  for 
your  present  needs,  I  cannot  get  any  use  of  it  until 
you  pay  the  debt.  I  shall  be  giving  up  $1,000  today 
for  the  promise  and  the  expectation  of  $1,000  a  year 
from  now.  So  I  ask  you  to  pay  me  sixty  dollars  extra, 
or  6  per  cent  interest,  to  make  up  for  the  trouble  of 
waiting. 

Marx  practically  ignores  these  points.  He  refers 
only  indirectly  to  interest,  which  he  seems  to  lump 
together  with  profit.  But  he  does  say  that  men  who 
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have  capital  to  invest  have  not  usually  made  any  real 
sacrifice  to  get  it  or  do  not  really  deserve  to  have  it 
and  so  have  no  just  claim  to’payment  for  the  use  of  it. 

The  theory  of  this  part  of  Marx’s  doctrine  is  still 
being  fought  over.  The  scientific  faults  and  the  truth 
in  his  theory  of  wealth  are  not  so  important  as  his 
program  of  action.  Marx  was  fighting  for  social  jus¬ 
tice.  When  he  was  writing  his  book  in  England,  in 
1 860,  factory  conditions  were  unspeakably  bad.  Little 
children  were  slaves  in  the  mills  and  died  like  flies. 
Women  were  treated  like  animals.  The  factory 
worker  or  the  miner  did  not  have  a  home,  nor  a 
family.  He  seemed  to  have  no  rights  and  no  choice 
but  to  stagger  like  an  overworked  horse  to  his  final 
starvation. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  terrible  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  greed  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  owners  were  chief  reasons.  Marx  made  the  most 
of  them.  Today  we  cannot  read  his  account  of  what 
he  saw  around  him  without  feeling  sick  and  ashamed 
of  mankind. 

But  he  did  more  than  protest  against  things  as  they 
were:  he  undertook  to  tell  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
said  that  conditions  would  get  worse,  not  better,  as 
time  went  on.  That  was  the  nature  of  capitalism. 
He  is  often  criticized  because  he  made  the  prophecy 
that  the  rich  would  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer 
until  it  all  exploded  in  a  revolution.  It  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  that  way.  The  European  or  American  work¬ 
man  of  today  is  much  better  off  than  the  poor  devils 
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who  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  capitalism  with 
their  starved  bones. 

But  Marx  said  something  more  to  protect  his  the¬ 
ory  if  things  turned  out  otherwise  than  as  he  ex¬ 
pected.  He  said  that,  even  if  the  workers  did  make 
some  progress,  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor 
would  remain  and  that  it  would  give  the  underdog 
the  same  reason  for  tearing  up  the  system  that  he  had 
in  i860.  And  the  important  point,  fully  in  agreement 
with  all  that  Marx  saw,  is  that  the  worker  continues 
even  now  to  feel  that  he  does  not  get  his  fair  share  of  ; 
what  he  produces. 

This  is  the  evil,  injustice  to  the  workers— the  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  wealth  to  the  man  whose  labor  creates  it. 
Marx  offered  a  remedy.  His  followers  today  are  offer¬ 
ing  it  to  us.  But  an  American  cannot  reasonably 
begin  to  work  for  something  like  the  Russian  system 
here  at  home  simply  because  he  accepts  the  Marxian 
description  of  the  disease.  To  be  a  Communist  he 
must  also  accept  the  Marxian  treatment  and  the 
Marxian  cure. 

In  the  many  arguments  that  are  fought  out  over 
this  question  the  men  who  want  us  to  “go  Russian” 
often  do  as  Marx  himself  did.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
win  an  argument.  They  cannot  prove  that  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  workers  will  change  conditions  for  the 
better.  No  one  can  prove  in  advance  that  any  new 
untried  system  will  work  better  than  what  we  have 
now,  no  matter  how  strongly  he  may  believe  that  it 
will.  So,  like  Marx,  they  take  for  granted  that  they 
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know  the  cure  and  bear  down  on  what  is  wrong  with 
capitalism,  our  present  system. 

What  I  mean  to  say  can  be  shown  in  another  kind 
of  situation.  Suppose  your  child  is  dangerously  ilk 
No  doctor  you  trust  can  be  reached,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  come  in  to  give  advice.  One  of  them  insists  that 
he  knows  what  to  do.  He  says:  “She  needs  a  big  dose 
of  this  patent  medicine  I’ve  got  here.  I’ve  read  all 
about  these  things  in  my  family  Doctor  Book.” 

You  object  that  the  drug  might  be  dangerous.  You 
ask  him:  “How  do  you  know  that  stuff  will  cure 
her?” 

“I  know!”  he  says.  “Look  at  her.  Her  breathing  is 
heavy.  Her  pulse  is  slow.  She  is  suffering.” 

And  he  may  persuade  you  to  try  a  desperate  rem¬ 
edy  without  ever  answering  your  real  question,  as  to 
how  he  knows  the  remedy  will  cure  the  sick  child.  We 
have  got  to  be  convinced  that  Communism  is  the 
cure  because  it  is  an  extreme  and  drastic  change.  For 
better £>r.  worse— it  is  final! 

However,  we  have  to  realize  that  the  world  goes 
forward  because  men  are  willing  to  try  new  remedies 
for  old  troubles.  They  can  never  be  sure  in  advance. 
So  an  American  who  wants  to  think  with  his  reason 
and  not  with  his  prejudices  will  look  carefully  at  the 
remedy  that  the  followers  of  Marx  offer  for  the  faults 
of  capitalism. 

All  men  who  call  themselves  Socialists  would  prob¬ 
ably  agree  with  Marx’s  first  three  points.  They  would 
say  that  work  produces  wealth,  that  capitalism  allows 
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the  owners  of  capital  to  cheat  the  workers,  and  that 
capitalism  cannot  be  reformed.  But  many  Socialists 
hesitate  at  the  fourth  point. 

Socialists  are  not  so  sure  the  best  way  to  reform 
capitalism  is  to  kill  off  the  capitalists  or  frighten  them 
into  giving  up  their  power  by  putting  them  against  a 
wall  with  guns  in  their  faces.  They  would  take  over 
all  the  big  corporations  and  trusts  and  producing 
machinery  and  make  them  public  property,  but  they 
would  pay  off  the  present  owners.  No  “dictatorship 
of  the  workers”  would  be  necessary  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  carry  out  this  plan  by  a  majority  vote  and 
political  power  would  remain  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Communists  generally  hate  Socialists  because  the  So¬ 
cialists  want  to  separate  capitalism  from  Democracy, 
to  destroy  the  capitalism  and  keep  the  Democracy. 

Violence  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Russian  plan, 
although  some  American  “Communists”  are  saying 
now  that  it  will  not  be  necessary.  Marx  was  so  sure 
that  capitalism  was  a  bad  system  that  he  did  not  think 
capitalist  owners  would  ever  give  up  their  power 
even  if  laws  were  passed  to  take  it  away  from  them. 
Smash  the  system,  he  said.  He  had  his  own  way  of 
using  the  old  saying  that  you  can’t  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs.  You  can’t  get  rid  of  a  bad 
economic  organization  without  cracking  a  few  heads. 

Any  American,  thinking  about  Communism  in  this 
country,  will  have  to  face  this  question,  Whose  heads 
will  get  cracked?  If  things  went  here  as  they  did  in 
Russia  everybody  who  wanted  to  hold  on  to  his  own 
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business,  not  only  the  rich  man  but  the  man  who 
had  a  small  shop,  the  farmer  who  owned  land,  would 
be  in  trouble— and  any  worker  who  did  not  step 
lively  when  told  what  to  do. 

IV 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  been  working  over  Marx¬ 
ian  ideas  in  their  years  of  exile.  Lenin  probably  had 
more  initiative  and  political  genius  than  his  partner. 
But  Trotsky  was  considered  almost  his  equal  at  one 
stage  in  the  Russian  Revolution.  At  the  present  time 
Trotsky  is  again  an  exile.  His  ideas  are  considered 
dangerous.  A  Russian  citizen  of  1939  who  said  any¬ 
thing  good  about  Trotsky  would  be  more  certain  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Russian  government  than 
he  would  have  been  back  in  the  days  of  the  Czar. 
That  is  a  long  story.  But  it  is  still  all  according  to 
Marx.  The  only  way  to  win,  Marx  advised,  is  to  throw 
out  the  members  of  the  party  who  will  not  give  up 
their  own  ideas.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  “party 
line.” 

The  Russian  system  and  the  American  plan  both 
rest,  in  theory  at  least,  on  government  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  are  allowed  to  vote.  But  the  Amer¬ 
ican  plan  allows  a  voter  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
majority  opinion  to  go  on  working  to  get  his  own 
Way.  If  you  did  not  think  President  Hoover  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  right  steps  to  fight  the  depression  in  1932,  you 
could  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  if  you  now  think 
President  Roosevelt  is  making  mistakes,  you  can  say 
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so.  By  the  Russian  plan,  anybody  who  will  not  stop 
arguing,  when  a  decision  is  once  made,  is  a  traitor  to 
the  party.  He  is  condemned  because  his  stubborn¬ 
ness  weakens  a  tightly  organized  fighting  group. 

Marx  taught  this  kind  of  party  discipline  as  a 
method  of  successful  revolution.  And  Lenin,  even 
after  he  was  master  of  the  government,  continued  this 
policy.  He  still  wanted  a  strong  central  group,  a 
party,  to  fight  against  those  Russians  who  would  not 
accept  the  new  system.  Stalin,  in  power  since  Lenin’s 
death,  uses  it  now  to  get  rid  of  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  his  way  of  meeting  Russia’s  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  problems.  The  line  of  development 
is  logical.  It  leads  straight  to  the  “purges”  of  1937 
and  1938  when  hundreds  of  high-ranking  officials 
were  shot  as  criminals.  Anyone  who  will  not  follow 
the  party  line  is  a  traitor. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  crisis.  But  an  American  may  say:  “It  has 
been  twenty  years  since  the  Communists  took  charge 
of  Russia.  They’ve  had  things  their  own  way.  They 
brag  about  how  much  good  they  have  done  every¬ 
body.  They’ve  got  their  factories  and  big  government 
farms,  and  everybody  is  scared  to  death  of  their 
army.  Why  can’t  they  let  up  on  this  emergency 
method  and  get  started  on  their  ‘classless’  society? 
Does  the  dictatorship  last  forever?  And  besides,  is  it 
really  a  dictatorship  of  the  workers,  or  just  another 
big-boss  system  with  Stalin  telling  the  whole  world 
where  to  get  off?” 
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An  American  critic  could,  if  he  wanted  to,  point 
out  a  number  of  other  things  in  the  actual  situation 
that  seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  Marxian  ideas. 
Workers  do  not  all  get  the  same  pay  in  Russia.  The 
government,  which  Marx  and  Engels  said  would 
finally  disappear,  has  thousands  of  officials,  and  they 
have  a  finger  in  everybody’s  affairs.  War  preparations 
are  going  on  all  the  time.  So  economic  equality  and 
political  freedom  and  peace,  the  great  rewards  to  the 
people  that  were  to  come  from  the  revolution,  are 
not  yet  in  sight. 

But  the  men  who  are  in  power  in  Russia  do  not 
admit  that  they  have  been  surprised  by  these  devel¬ 
opments.  They  have  an  answer,  and  it  is  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to. 

As  followers  of  Marx,  they  are  trying  to  be  prac¬ 
tical.  It  was  unlucky  for  them  that  they  had  to  begin 
their  world  revolution  in  a  country  like  Russia.  Marx, 
you  will  remember,  said  that  capitalism  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  faults  that  were  unavoidable  in  the 
capitalistic  system.  This  meant  that  the  revolution 
would  come  at  the  end  of  capitalistic  development, 
when  capitalism  was  like  an  old  man  weakened  by  his 
bad  habits.  Marx  never  did  say,  as  some  people  have 
supposed,  that  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  hurry  the  proc¬ 
ess.  He  urged  his  followers  to  work  untiringly  to 
bring  on  the  change  but  he  did  not  explain  how  a 
revolution  by  factory  and  mine  workers  against  the 
owners  was  to  be  fought  out  in  a  land  of  farmers. 
The  Russian  politicians  say  they  are  making  the 


Marxian  ideas  work  out  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
in  such  a  country. 

The  great  German  Socialist  had  a  magnificent 
imagination,  but  his  picture  of  the  future  could  not 
be  perfect.  As  he  looked  at  the  world  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  saw  ahead  the  creation 
of  a  constantly  growing  class  of  cheated  and  unhappy 
wage  earners.  They  were  the  proletariat,  those  who 
own  nothing  and  can  sell  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
their  hands.  He  saw  the  owners,  forced  by  the  need 
to  make  a  profit,  becoming  more  unjust  as  power  was 
concentrated  in  fewer  hands  and  greater  corporations. 
And  then,  when  conditions  were  bad  enough,  when 
they  could  not  be  worse— the  revolution. 

No  such  process  led  up  to  the  Bolshevik  overturn 
in  Russia.  There  were  only  a  few  factory  hands  and 
miners.  Most  of  the  uneducated  Russian  farmers 
were  ignorant  of  politics  and  economics.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  own  a  little  land  and  tend  it  in  peace. 

The  Marxian  books  told  the  Communists  how  to 
get  hold  of  a  country  but  not  what  to  do  next  in  a 
place  like  Russia.  Lenin,  however,  was  a  practical 
man.  He  kept  the  main  idea  in  view  and  did  what 
seemed  to  be  necessary.  He  began  the  changes  that  he 
thought  would  bring  Communism— in  time— and 
worried  very  little  about  appearing  to  follow  the 
rules.  And  he  set  up  the  party  line;  that  is,  he  com¬ 
pelled  everyone  else  to  agree  and  follow  his  changing 
policies.  Stalin  has  gone  on  in  the  same  way. 
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V 


In  1917,  the  tide  of  the  war  was  turning  against 
Germany  and  her  allies.  If  the  Russian  army  had  not 
gone  to  pieces  the  armistice  might  have  come  much 
sooner.  But  the  Russians  were  sick  of  fighting  against 
their  enemy  and  also  against  the  corruption  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  their  own  officers.  They  knew  very  little 
of  what  the  war  was  about,  but  they  knew  too  much 
about  mud  and  hunger  and  death. 

The  Czar’s  power  was  broken.  A  group  of  politi¬ 
cians  who  wanted  a  constitutional  republic  got  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government.  Then  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
came  home.  Lenin  was  helped  by  the  Germans,  who 
had  good  reasons  for  wanting  a  revolution  in  Russia. 
And  in  a  few  months  this  little  squat  man  with  his 
bald  skull  and  burning  eyes  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  world. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  from  a  dark  cellar 
under  a  baseball  field  into  the  full  glare  of  the  sun 
with  thousands  of  people  staring  at  him  from  the 
bleachers.  He  was  not  alone  there,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  had  Trotsky  and  the  other  “Old  Bol¬ 
sheviks,”  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  fight. 
Most  of  the  crowd  in  the  bleachers  were  jeering  at 
him.  They  wanted  to  see  him  beaten. 

People  who  sympathize  with  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionists  sometimes  talk  about  those  days  in  1917  as  if 
the  governments  of  the  other  European  countries  and 
America  had  no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  the  Bol- 
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sheviks.  Lenin  himself  would  have  laughed  at  that. 
He  knew  he  was  dangerous  to  all  capitalistic  govern¬ 
ments.  He  meant  to  be  dangerous. 

First,  he  was  going  to  get  the  peasants  out  of  the 
trenches.  The  Bolsheviks  took  control  of  Russia  by 
force  in  November,  1917.  In  four  months  they  had 
not  only  stopped  taking  any  part  in  the  War;  they  had 
signed  an  armistice  with  Germany.  This  meant  that 
the  Germans  could  bring  all  their  forces  to  the 
French  battlefields  because  the  northeastern  frontiers 
were  safe.  American  troops  had  not  yet  come  effec¬ 
tively  into  the  fighting.  Naturally,  the  French  and 
the  British  hated  the  Bolsheviks.  It  was  not  until  long 
afterward  that  even  the  workers  of  these  countries 
could  see  the  Russian  Revolution  as  anything  but 
treason.  The  Bolsheviks  had  turned  the  Russians 
from  allies  into  enemies. 

People  in  power  in  England  and  France  and  Amer¬ 
ica  hated  Lenin  for  still  better  reasons.  He  and  his 
well  organized  little  party  were  out  to  destroy  capital¬ 
ism  if  they  could.  They  were  applying  the  remedies 
of  Marx  to  Russian  troubles.  It  would  be  hard  to 
make  Socialism  work  in  one  country  if  all  the  other 
industrial  countries  were  opposed  and  refused  to  do 
business  with  the  Socialist  country.  The  best  way  to 
protect  the  Russian  experiment  was  to  send  out 
“propaganda”  for  a  revolution  of  the  same  kind  in 
all  the  other  countries.  That  dream  of  world  revolu¬ 
tion  was  very  real  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  still  part  of 
Russia’s  plan.  Stalin  himself  said  so  in  1937.  But  they 
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are  not  so  sure  now  that  the  whole  world  is  ready  to 
go  Bolshevik  after  their  model. 

Twenty  years  ago  with  the  rest  of  the  world  watch¬ 
ing  them,  trying  to  interfere,  hoping  they  would 
fail,  the  Bolsheviks  plunged  ahead.  Whatever  else 
they  lacked,  they  did  not  lack  faith  in  themselves.  For 
a  few  years  they  tried  to  apply  Socialist  ideas  in  an 
extreme  form  to  the  Russian  economic  system.  They 
set  up  their  Marxian  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,” 
that  is,  a  dictatorship  by  the  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party.  The  party  had  about  two  million  members 
out  of  about  170,000,000  people. 

All  members  of  the  party  had  the  right  to  express 
opinions  on  what  should  be  done  up  to  the  time  of  a 
decision.  When  once  a  question  was  decided,  there 
could  be  no  further  argument,  and  no  complaint. 
The  168,000,000  who  were  not  members  of  the  party 
had  no  political  rights  whatever. 

Thousands  of  the  people,  members  of  the  “class” 
that  had  owned  and  ruled  Russia,  escaped  to  France, 
to  China,  to  England  and  America.  With  the  exiles 
went  many  of  the  professional  people,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  enginers,  teachers.  Those  who  did  not  escape 
had  to  give  up  their  property.  They  were  lucky  if 
they  kept  their  lives.  The  rich  men  and  nobles  as 
well  as  those  who  worked  for  them  were  “liqui¬ 
dated”;  that  is,  they  gave  up  their  wealth  and  their 
power,  or  they  were  destroyed.  But  the  farmers,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  were  back  at  work  on 
the  land  and  now— they  thought— the  land  was  going 
to  be  their  own  at  last! 
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The  peasants  did  not  see  any  reason  for  working 
by  the  Marxian  rules.  They  wanted  the  land  as  pri¬ 
vate  property.  What  good  was  it  to  take  the  big 
estates  away  from  the  aristocrats  who  had  been  driven 
out  unless  these  estates  could  be  cut  up  into  smaller 
farms  so  that  every  family  could  have  a  holding  of 
its  own? 

So  the  great  majority  of  the  people  resisted  Social¬ 
ism,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  edges  of  the  country 
were  overrun  by  “White”  armies.  Officers  and  nobles 
of  Czarist  days  made  up  the  “White”  forces,  still 
hoping  to  overthrow  the  “Reds.”  Help  from  the 
capitalist  countries  did  a  good  deal  to  keep  these 
opponents  of  the  Communists  in  the  field.  Lenin 
and  his  group  had  to  fight  against  armed  opposition 
both  at  home  and  abroad  as  well  as  to  persuade  the 
farmers.  And  the  farmers  made  their  resistance  felt 
by  letting  the  food  crops  fall  to  about  one-half  of 
the  normal  production.  As  a  climax  to  this  program 
of  troubles  came  a  war  with  Poland  over  national 
boundaries. 


VI 

In  all  these  years,  from  1917  to  the  end  of  the 
Polish  War  in  1921,  the  Bolsheviks  were  trying  to 
get  Socialism  started.  At  the  worst  possible  time, 
they  applied  the  most  extreme  ideas.  iSo  one  was 
allowed  to  carry  on  private  business.  Grain  and  meat 
were  taken'away  byTorce  from  the  farmers.  New  fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  were  set  up  by  men  who  had  never 
had  the  necessary  technical  training.  Food  was  so 
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scarce  that  people  in  the  cities  went  hungry.  There 
was  not  enough  coal  to  heat  the  houses  or  run  the 
railroads.  In  fact,  most  of  the  railroads  stopped  run¬ 
ning. 

The  Communists  were  checked.  Instead  of  increas¬ 
ing  industrial  production,  they  had  almost  destroyed 
it.  But  they  had  done  one  thing  of  first  importance: 
they  had  beaten  off  the  interference  of  the  outsiders, 
and  they  had  smashed  the  opposition  at  home. 

Lenin  gained  something  else  out  of  the  violence 
and  confusion  of  those  four  years.  He  got  complete 
personal  power.  From  then  on,  from  1921  to  his 
death  in  1924,  he  was  the  whole  party.  What  he  de¬ 
cided  was  the  party  line.  And  he  knew  how  to  re¬ 
arrange  details  without  losing  sight  of  the  main  point. 
He  had  a  genius  for  shifting  his  plans. 

First,  he  had  to  give  in,  part  way,  to  the  peasants. 
Naturally,  some  of  his  revolutionary  friends  accused 
him  of  giving  up  the  Marxian  idea.  Lenin  had  too 
much  hard  common  sense  to  be  bothered  by  what 
anybody,  even  the  Old  Bolsheviks,  said  about  his 
methods.  He  made  the  farmers  pay  heavy  taxes  but 
let  them  sell  their  grain  as  they  pleased.  Bigger  crops 
were  the  result,  although  there  was  a  terrible  famine 
in  1921-22  because  the  stores  of  food  supplies  had 
been  used  up.  The  rest  of  the  world  by  this  time  had 
come  to  a  less  suspicious  feeling  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Foreign  countries,  especially  America,  sent  them 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  food. 

In  1921-22  most  Russians  were  thinking  more  about 
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their  hungry  stomachs  than  about  politics.  To  Amer¬ 
icans  they  were  still  “Bolsheviks.”  But  we  sent  them 
money  and  clothes  and  food.  We  hated  their  ideas, 
and  we  were  willing  to  believe  almost  any  lie  about 
what  was  going  on  over  there  as  long  as  it  was  an 
unfriendly  lie.  But  we  saved  thousands  from  starv¬ 
ing  to  death. 

Some  Russians  did  talk  very  foolishly  about  things 
they  were  going  to  do  to  make  over  the  world.  They 
tried  to  discourage  religion ;  hut-they-  built  up  edu¬ 
cation.  They  killed  their  enemies  without  mercy;  but 
they  tried  to  help  the  peasants  and  workers  to  more 
comfortable  lives. 

So  Lenin  put  into  effect  a  New  Economic  Policy— 
the  NEP,  as  it  was  called— and  allowed  some  people 
to  set  up  in  private  business.  He  asked  foreign  engi¬ 
neers,  Germans  and  British  and  Americans,  to  come 
in  and  help.  Russia  wanted  to  buy  machinery  and 
had  raw  materials  for  sale,  such  as  lumber,  oil, 
wheat.  Foreign  countries,  looking  for  business,  grad¬ 
ually  got  over  their  fright. 

When  Lenin  died  in  January,  1924,  he-had  straight¬ 
ened  out  the  confusion  of  the  first  bad  years.  The 
government  was  beginning  to  find  out  how  to  run 
the  factories  and  the  mines.  Old  debts,  owed  by  the 
Czar’s  government,  at  home  and  in  other  countries, 
had  not  been  paid.  But  the  Russians  who  had  owned 
the  old  government’s  bonds  were  not  likely  to  make 
any  claims  for  payment,  while  other  countries  were 
beginning  to  think  that  getting  new  business  from 
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Russia  was  better  than  collecting  old  debts.  The 
Revolution  was  a  moderate  business  success. 

VII 

Of  course  there  was  a  fight  over  the  question  of 
who  was  going  to  follow  Lenin  in  office.  By  a  con¬ 
stitution  set  up  in  1923,  the  last  word  in  all  govern¬ 
ment  problems  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Communist  party.  It  is  not  like  the  system  in 
the  United  States,  where  several  parties  can  select 
candidates  and  try  to  elect  them  to  office.  Since  there 
is  only  one  party  in  Russia  and  nobody  can  vote  who 
does  not  belong  to  it,  the  party  is  really  above  the 
government.  So  the  “general  secretary”  of  the  party 
is  the  head  of  the  government. 

Trotsky  expected  to  get  this  office,  but  it  went  to 
Stalin.  Stalin  had  had  a  long  record  as  an  agitator 
and  was  in  exile  in  Siberia  when  the  Czar  was  driven 
off  the  throne  in  1917.  Lenin  had  used  him  as  an 
organizer  during  the  dangerous  days.  But  he  had 
never  been  as  prominent  as  Trotsky.  After  all, 
Trotsky  had  been  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  he  had  organized  the  army.  Nat¬ 
urally,  he  expected  to  follow  Lenin. 

For  nearly  five  years  after  Lenin’s  death,  the  little 
journalist  with  the  beard  struggled  in  the  party  coun¬ 
cil  against  the  quiet,  plain  man  who  smoked  a  pipe 
and  played  good  politics.  The  difference  in  policy 
for  Russia  between  the  two  men  was  supposed  to  be 
that  Stalin  wanted  to  go  slow.  Trotsky  wanted  to 
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build  the  Socialist  state  rapidly  and  to  get  ahead 
with  the  “world  revolution.” 

The  man  with  the  pipe  won.  Trotsky  had  to  go 
into  exile,  and  he  has  been  driven  around  from  place 
to  place  ever  since.  For  some  time  he  has  been  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  Under  Stalin’s  government  the  quarrel  for  power 
between  him  and  the  man  he  drove  out  of  the 
country  has  become  a  matter  of  national  politics. 
To  say  a  good  word  for  Trotsky  now  is  “counter¬ 
revolution.”  That  means  it  is  treason.  The  penalty 
for  treason  is  usually  death. 

When  Stalin  had  got  rid  of  Trotsky  he  went  ahead 
quietly  to  do  many  of  the  things  Trotsky  had  been 
cursed  for  suggesting.  In  spite  of  that,  anybody  who 
takes  a  wrong  step  in  Russia  now,  or  says  a  wrong 
word,  is  a  “Trotskyite.”  We  can  understand  that  if 
we  remember  that,  not  so  long  ago,  we  called  any 
American  we  didn’t  like  a  “Bolshevik.”  The  princi¬ 
pal  difference  between  America  and  Russia  on  this 
point  is  that  in  America  President  Roosevelt  cannot 
put  a  man  in  jail  for  being  a  Republican. 

The  struggle  for  power  was  exciting  to  watch,  but 
the  important  question  for  the  Russian  people  was. 
What  will  Stalin  do? 

The  answer  of  Stalin  and  his  friends  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  first  “Five  Year  Plan.”  Since  1928,  when 
this  scheme  actually  got  started,  many  other  countries 
have  had  “plans,”  and  the  whole  idea  of  government 
“planning”  has  been  much  discussed.  A  man  does 
not  need  to  believe  in  Russian  Communism  to  be- 
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lieve  in  “planning,”  of  course.  Planning  is  possible 
in  a  capitalist,  democratic  state.  But  the  Russians  can 
control,  from  one  place,  by  one  man’s  word,  every 
part  of  their  political  and  business  system.  Naturally 
their  planning  can  be  thorough.  It  can  touch  every¬ 
thing.  No  one  can  oppose  it.  So,  since  the  planning 
of  the  Soviet  system  seems  to  be  efficient,  people  who 
are  enthusiastic  about  planning  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  Russians  and  hope  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  their  experience. 

What  is  a  plan?  When  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
every  factory  has  a  plan.  Every  farm  has  a  plan. 
Every  corner  grocery  store  has  one.  The  man  who  is 
running  a  business  has  some  idea  of  what  he  is  going 
to  do  next.  He  also  has  figured  out*  what  he  can 
expect  in  production,  in  sales,  crops,  or  whatever  it 
is  he  reckons  by.  The  Russians  had,  in  effect,  one  big 
business  that  included  all  the  work  done  in  the 
country.  They  had  one  manager— Stalin.  They  wanted 
to  produce  their  food  and  clothes;  but  even  more 
they  wanted  to  dig  mines  and  oil  wells,  lay  down 
motor  roads  and  railways,  build  steel  mills  and  tractor 
factories.  To  make  money  for  somebody?  No.  To 
make  life  better  for  everybody— more  food  and  better 
houses  and  more  luxuries. 

So  the  plan  was  really  a  schedule  of  production. 
They  would  produce  so  many  tons  of  iron,  so  many 
barrels  of  oil,  so  many  bushels  of  wheat.  And  they 
have  made  good  on  their  schedule,  about  as  well 
as  most  business  men  do. 
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VIII 


However,  there  was  a  catch  in  it.  Things  are  hap¬ 
pening  that  make  it  very  hard  for  the  outsider  to 
understand  just  what  the  Communists  really  mean  by 
Communism,  or  such  things  as  the  classless  society, 
the  destruction  of  the  state,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  If  you  were  an  insider,  a  good  party  mem¬ 
ber,  you  would,  of  course,  accept  everything.  You 
would  try  to  do  what  the  party  leaders  saw  was  nec¬ 
essary,  anything  that  would  eventually,  some  time, 
make  the  perfect  society. 

To  a  good  many  Russians  this  business  of  giving 
up  theories  and  changing  principles  may  have  made 
some  difference.  In  every  country  some  people  like 
to  argue  about  conditions  in  general  without  paying 
much  attention  to  how  their  own  lives  are  affected. 
Russians  were  supposed  to  be  great  talkers.  Before 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  about  all  they  could  do 
was  either  dig  turnips  or  drink  tea  and  talk. 

After  the  Revolution  there  was  much  more  to  talk 
about.  Politics  and  business  were  exciting.  The  or¬ 
dinary  citizen  now  felt  that  he  had  some  right  to 
have  an  opinion.  And  he  could  express  it,  provided 
always  that  he  did  not  question  any  important  de¬ 
cision  or  show  any  doubts  about  Communism.  And 
there  were  new  exciting  things  to  do.  He  could  work 
for  the  party,  travel  on  government  trains,  find  a  job 
in  a  new  mine  or  a  factory.  It  was  a  new  world,  and 
he  was  part  of  it.  In  fact  he  owned  it,  now! 
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An  American  citizen  would  find  this  ownership 
strange.  When  the  Russian  enthusiastically  realizes 
that  he  “owns”  the  iron  mines  at  Magnitogorsk,  he 
does  not  mean  that  he  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 
them.  Everybody  else  owns  them,  too,  as  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  own  the  post  office,  or  the  city  hall.  What  does 
it  mean  to  you  to  be  one  of  the  “owners”  of  the  city 
water  works?  This  is  ownership  spread  out  pretty 
thin. 

But  this  kind  of  ownership  is  real  as  long  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  feels  that  the  iron  mines  and  the  mills  are  being 
run  for  his  benefit  and  not  to  make  profits  for  some¬ 
body  else.  Even  the  Russian  farmers  seem  to  have 
come  around  slowly  to  this  point  of  view.  Twenty 
years  ago  they  wanted  the  land  taken  away  from  the 
barons  so  that,  they  could  have  for  their  own  what 
they  plowed.  In  time,  after  making  trouble  for  the 
government  and  trying  to  starve  the  cities  and  the 
factory  workers,  they  gave  in.  At  last  they  went  to 
work  in  the  big  “collective”  farms  that  were  owned 
by  everybody.  As  far  as  “ownership”  is  concerned 
everything  seems  to  be  working  very  well. 

But  when  it  comes  to  wages,  a  good  Communist 
idea  has  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Classical  so¬ 
cialism  has  always  believed  that  a  system  should  be 
based  on  the  slogan,  “From  each  according  to  his 
abilities;  to  each  according  to  his  needs.”  Make 
^everybody  work  as  hard  as  he  can  and  give  everybody 
whatever  he  has  to  have.  It  has  always  seemed,  to 
practical  thinkers,  that  it  might  be  hard  to  measure 
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just  what  a  man’s  real  “needs”  were.  Who  shall  de¬ 
cide?  Should  the  government?  Or  the  man  himself? 
The  Russians  thought  at  first  it  could  be  done  but 
they  have  changed  their  minds.  In  the  Russian  Con¬ 
stitution,  adopted  in  1936,  it  is  stated  this  way: 
“From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  work”  That  is  a  very  different  ideal  and 
a  more  practical  one. 

Now  the  average  Russian  does  his  work  in  factory 
or  mine  or  gang-farm,  and  takes  what  pay  the  gov¬ 
ernment  thinks  is  enough  for  him.  He  buys  what  he 
can  find  in  the  stores  at  prices  the  government  has 
fixed.  Is  it  really  Communism  if  some  people  get 
higher  wages  than  others  just  because  they  can  work 
more  efficiently?  The  answer  the  leaders  give  is.  No, 
not  Comrpunism  yet,  but  real  Communism  is  coming. 

Paying  higher  wages  to  men  who  worked  harder 
and  turned  out  more  goods  encouraged  production, 
exactly  as  it  does  in  a  capitalist  society.  How  could 
the  standard  of  living  go  up  if  production  was  not 
encouraged?  But  wouldn’t  this  divide  the  workers 
into  classes  again?  A  man  named  Stakhanoff  invented 
new  ways  of  speeding  up  the  coal  mining.  If  he  had 
been  an  efficiency  expert  in  a  Pennsylvania  mine,  he 
would  probably  have  been  fought  by  the  unions. 
But— here  we  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian’s  place— this  was  more  production  for  the  good 
of  everybody. 

And  then  there  is  the  state,  that  is,  the  organized 
government.  It  is  not  “withering,”  as  Marx’s  partner 
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Engels  said  it  was  going  to  do.  It  is  very  much  alive, 
and  government  agents  are  everywhere  telling  every¬ 
body  what  to  do.  Marx  said  the  state  was  only  an 
organization  of  force  to  protect  the  capitalists,  that 
is,  the  owners.  Does  government  have  to  be  kept  up 
then,  and  constantly  made  more  complicated  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  new  owner,  too?  Only  for  a  time,  is  the 
answer.  But  in  November,  1938,  the  Russian  leaders 
declared  in  a  propaganda  announcement  that  the 
state  could  not  begin  to  “wither  away”  until  the 
whole  world  had  gone  Socialist.  In  the  meantime, 
Russian  workers  would  have  to  carry  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  government  machinery  in  the  world. 

And  so  with  the  dictatorship.  Marx  said  that  the 
suppression  of  free  opinion  would  be  used  only 
against  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  and  that  real 
freedom  would  come  with  success.  The  dictatorship 
would  not  be  necessary  when  Communism  could 
really  get  started.  After  twenty-two  years,  -suppres¬ 
sion  is  still  the  rule. 

If  you  were  a  Russian  farmer  or  factory  worker, 
you  would  probably  believe  what  you  were  told. 
Just  as  they  do.  It  would  not  be  because  you  are 
easily  fooled. 

The  Russian  is  very  much  like  the  rest  of  us.  He 
compares  things  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  if 
he  can  remember  back  that  far,  and  he  finds  himself 
very  much  better  off  now  than  he  was  then.  He  has 
better  food,  better  clothes,  a  better  house.  Above 
all,  he  has  more  self-respect  now  because  he  is  a  citi- 
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zen  of  a  republic,  not  the  subject  of  a  czar.  If  he  is 
young,  his  whole  education,  as  he  was  growing  up, 
taught  him  to  believe  that  the  Russian  plan  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  And  the  dictatorship,  which  always 
means  control  of  every  kind  of  information,  does 
not  give  him  a  chance  to  get  any  other  ideas.  The 
newspapers,  the  radio,  books,  the  theaters  and  gov¬ 
ernment  announcements,  all  tell  the  same  story. 
What  else  can  he  believe? 


IX 

Is  our  Russian  friend  really  better  off  than  an 
American  workman?  That  is  a  question  this  book 
could  not  even  try  to  answer.  No  one  can  give  a  good 
answer  to  such  a  problem  unless  he  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  not  only  what  people  are  getting  but  also 
what  they  have  learned  to  expect.  Every  man,  and 
every  nation,  has  its  own  standards.  Most  of  us  are 
happy  or  discontented  because  today  is  better  or 
worse  than  yesterday.  Our  own  lives  make  the  stand¬ 
ards  that  we  try  to  reach.  Does  the  Russian  have  free¬ 
dom  to  criticize  his  government?  No,  but  when  did 
a  Russian  ever  have  a  chance  to  try  that  to  see  if  he 
liked  it?  Certainly  not  under  the  Czar.  Has  he  free¬ 
dom  to  do  the  kind  of  work  he  likes  best?  He  can 
only  work  for  one  boss,  the  government.  But  if  he 
behaves  himself  and  doesn’t  make  political  trouble,  he 
can  work  in  almost  any  of  the  industries  and  he  is 
practically  sure  of  a  job. 

Stalin  is  smoking  his  pipe  and  thinking  hard,  up 
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there  in  the  Kremlin  (which  is  as  good  a  place  to 
think  in  as  the  White  House),  and  he  is  trying  to  do 
what  is  best  for  everybody.  If  you  were  a  Russian, 
what  would  you  do?  Well,  that  is  just  what  the  man 
in  the  street  does.  He  works  because  he  has  to,  and 
he  gets  as  much  out  of  life  as  he  can. 

In  December,  1937,  he  cast  his  first  votes  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Before  the  election  there  were 
several  months  of  nothing  but  bad  news  in  the  papers. 
Men,  and  even  a  few  women,  were  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  and  punished  for  working  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  more  important  were  shot.  Little  fellows 
went  to  prison.  It  was  quite  plain,  the  government  ex¬ 
plained  it  very  simply,  these  men  were  interfering 
with  the  success  of  the  plans.  They  were  slowing  up 
production,  or  cheating  the  workers,  or  getting  too 
friendly  with  the  spies  of  the  capitalist  powers.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  election  was  a  great  victory  for  Stalin  and 
his  friends. 

If  Russia  gets  into  another  war,  almost  anything 
might  happen.  Otherwise,  we  can  expect  the  system 
to  work  itself  out  along  the  lines  of  its  present  or¬ 
ganization.  Only  a  very  brave  or  a  very  foolish  man 
would  undertake  to  say  what  changes  will  come.  The 
Communists  say  that  everything  moves  toward  the 
classless  society  and  a  final  perfection  in  which  all 
will  be  workers  and  the  workers  will  rule. 

You  have  several  answers  to  give  the  man  who  wants 
you  to  join  the  party  and  help  to  take  your  country 
along  the  same  road: 
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1 .  You  can  say  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the  risk 
and  join  now. 

2.  You  can  say  that  you  would  rather  wait  and 
see.  Russia  is  in  about  the  same  industrial  condition 
that  this  country  was  in  at  the  time  of  your  grand¬ 
father.  You  may  think  it  is  wiser  to  wait  and  see  how 
well  the  Communists  can  keep  up  their  progress  and 
what  they  will  do  when  they  have  to  manage  a  fully 
developed  industrial  system. 

3.  You  can  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  Com¬ 
munism  would  make  things  better  for  the  average 
man  in  America.  The  fact  that  it  has  given  the  Rus¬ 
sians  a  little  more  to  eat  and  wear  than  they  ever 
had  before  does  not  prove  that  it  would  do  the  same 
for  you. 

4.  You  can  say  that  you  are  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are  here  now. 

5.  Or,  you  can  say  that  you  would  not  give  up 
the  right  to  think  and  vote  and  talk  as  you  please 
just  on  the  chance  of  being  better  taken  care  of  by 
a  new  kind  of  government.  You  can  believe  that 
Democracy  is  still  the  best  way  of  solving  national 
problems. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  while  you  are  thinking  this 
over,  men  who  believe  in  other  new  kinds  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  attacking  Democracy  from  another  side. 
They  are  fighting  both  Communism  and  Democracy, 
and  they  want  your  help  if  they  can  get  it. 
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THE  ITALIAN  PLAN 


"Vou  and  I  may  believe  in  Democracy.  Mussolini, 
dictator  of  Italy,  calls  it  a  “putrid  corpse.”  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  get  angry  when  a  foreign  ruler 
says  that  Democracy  is  something  rotten,  ready  to  be 
dumped  out.  We  have  been  fighting  for  it  and  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it  work  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  on  that  account  it  means  a  great  deal  to  us.  But 
Democracy  means  free  speech.  So  we  listen— demo¬ 
cratically— even  to  those  who  tell  us  that  freedom  of 
speech  is  worthless.  As  long  as  we  have  any  freedom 
at  all,  we  can  use  it  to  study  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  try  to  understand  what  other  nations  are  getting 
themselves  into. 
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The  Russians  want  the  world  to  “go  Communist,” 
to  take  Russia  as  a  model.  Mussolini,  dictator  of  Italy, 
and  Hitler,  dictator  of  Germany,  are  in  an  uneasy 
partnership  against  Communism.  They  want  a  Fascist 
world.  The  Italian  and  German  dictators  helped 
General  Franco’s  rebels  in  Spain  because  they  were 
afraid  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  government  had  too 
many  Marxian  ideas.  It  would  suit  them  for  the  same 
reason  to  have  Japan  conquer  China.  Democracy, 
they  say,  is  dead.  Countries  like  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  must  choose.  Either 
Communism  or  Fascism.  It  seems  rather  strange, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  A  democratic  coun¬ 
try  is  the  only  kind  where  the  ordinary  citizen  has 
any  choice  at  all,  and  yet  these  people  are  telling  us 
that  we  must  choose  Communism  or  Fascism,  one  or 
the  other,  and  give  up  any  right  to  personal  choice 
after  that.  Why  shouldn’t  we  choose  to  keep  what  we 
have  now? 

What  is  Fascism?  It  is  harder  to  describe  than  Com¬ 
munism.  Communists  have  their  arguments  among 
themselves,  but  they  can  always  refer  questions  back 
to  their  scripture,  the  works  of  Karl  Marx.  Fascism, 
as  a  theory,  is  not  so  clear-cut.  And  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  in  the  mind  and  actions  of  Mussolini  that  it  is 
in  the  program  of  Hitler.  We  can  understand  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  the  world  “go  Fascist,”  when 
we  have  found  out  the  chief  ideas  the  great  Fascist 
rulers  both  believe  in,  and  what  they  disagree  about. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the 
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Fascist  rulers  agree  about  anything.  When  you  get 
down  to  its  bedrock  idea,  Fascism  means:  “Get  out 
of  my  way.  Fm  too  big  to  stop,  and  I’ll  take  what  I 
want!”  A  man  in  Rome  will  tell  you  that  Fascism 
means  greatness  for  Italy  because  Mussolini,  II  Duce, 
is  a  great  man.  And  the  man  in  Berlin  says  that  the 
Nazi  idea  for  Germany  is  that,  the  Germans,  in  spite 
of  defeat  in  the  Great  War,  are  going  to  be  a  great 
nation  because  Hitler,  Der  Fuehrer,  is  a  great  man. 
And  they  both  mean  to  get  “greatness”  by  taking 
something  away  from  other  nations.  Both  leaders  say 
to  their  people:  “Tighten  your  belts!  Do  as  you  are 
told!  Smash  ahead!”  It  is  surprising  that  they  are 
friendly,  these  two  dictators,  because  each  teaches  his 
people  that  a  great  nation  is  one  that  despises  other 
nations  and  goes  its  own  way  regardless.  But  they  are 
lined  up  together  now  because,  if  the  world  does  ever 
get  into  war  over  Communism,  they  expect  to  be  on 
the  same  side. 


n 

Fascism  springs  from  conditions,  not  from  theory. 
First,  let  us  look  at  Italy.  When  Benito  Mussolini 
came  into  power  in  October,  1922,  Italy  had  been  in 
serious  trouble  for  four  years.  The  War  of  1914—18 
had  been  a  disappointment,  almost  as  humiliating  as 
a  defeat.  The  Italians  had  expected  to  win  new  ter¬ 
ritory  and  great  glory.  They  were  pushed  aside  by 
the  Allies  when  it  came  to  dividing  up  the  loot.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  paid  no  attention  to  most  of  Italy’s 
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ambitious  demands.  Even  President  Wilson,  from 
far-off  America,  tried  to  keep  them  from  getting 
Fiume,  a  port  across  from  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Wilson  had  his  reasons;  he  was  helping  the  Serbs, 
at  whose  expense  Italy  expected  to  grow. 

During  that  time  of  trouble,  a  new  fighting  na¬ 
tional  spirit  was  rising  among  the  Italians.  The 
patriot  aviator  and  poet  D’Annunzio  was  in  the  head¬ 
lines.  This  little,  long-nosed,  hairless  genius  was 
famous  because  he  wrote  sensational  plays.  He  was 
also  notorious  because  he  spent  so  much  money,  was 
the  lover  of  so  many  women,  and  used  so  much  per¬ 
fume.  But  he  was  a  brave  man  and  risked  his  life 
over  and  over  to  get  what  he  wanted  for  Italy. 

Mussolini  was  playing  the  same  game,  although  he 
did  not  make  the  headlines  so  often.  He  had  been  a 
schoolteacher  and  a  newspaper  editor.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  an  active  Socialist;  but  he 
later  denied  that  kind  of  radicalism  to  take  on  the 
new  kind,  radical  nationalism. 

These  men  and  their  followers  were  trying  to  keep 
Italians  from  forgetting  that  Rome  had  once  had  an 
empire  and  owned  the  civilized  western  world.  They 
had  begun,  before  the  war  was  over,  to  feed  the  am¬ 
bition  and  the  pride  of  the  people.  Disappointments 
after  the  war  left  them  beaten  but  not  discouraged. 

D’Annunzio  made  war  on  his  own  account  to  cap¬ 
ture  Fiume,  the  Serbian  seaport  his  country  had 
counted  on  getting. 

Mussolini,  still  only  a  moderately  successful  news- 
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paper  editor,  gave  what  support  he  could.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  he  started  something.  In  1919,  when 
the  arguments  over  the  settlement  of  the  War  were 
still  hot,  Mussolini  joined  a  little  group  of  men  to 
fight  for  a  Greater  Italy.  They  called  themselves  Fas¬ 
cists.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  “fasces”  of 
ancient  Rome,  a  bundle  of  rods  tied  around  an  axe, 
which  was  used  like  a  flag,  as  a  sign  of  power.  The 
“flag”  of  Mussolini’s  group  was  intended  to  be  a 
warning.  They  bucked  up  their  courage  by  wearing 
uniforms,  service  caps  and  black  shirts. 

It  began  to  mean  something  in  an  Italian  street, 
to  hear  their  boots  stamping  rhythmically  on  the 
pavement,  to  see  their  grim  faces,  to  know  that  black 
shirts  meant  a  gang  that  didn’t  ask  questions  and 
didn’t  stop  to  argue. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  first  men 
who  called  themselves  Fascists  had  any  clear  idea  of 
how  they  were  going  to  save  their  country.  They 
acted  first  and  thought  up  their  reasons  afterward. 
But  they  were  sure  of  a  few  principles.  They  were 
tired  of  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  Italian 
parliament.  They  were  afraid  of  labor  trouble  and 
were  determined  not  to  let  Communism  get  a  start. 

It  will  be  easier  for  us  Americans  to  understand 
them  if  we  remember  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened,  and  still  do  happen,  in  our  own  history. 
Sometimes  citizens  “take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.”  In  San  Francisco,  years  ago,  the  Vigilantes 
were  organized  to  stamp  out  crime.  After  our  Civil 
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War,  some  of  the  Southerners  set  up  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  frighten  the  negroes  and  keep  them  from 
taking  their  new  freedom  too  seriously.  You  may  be 
for  or  against  movements  of  this  kind.  But  you  know 
that  an  honest  man  is  sometimes  persuaded  to  join 
one  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do. 
Emergencies  must  be  met. 

Fascism  began  as  action  to  meet  an  emergency. 
And  even  now,  after  it  has  had  sixteen  years  of 
power,  and  has  worked  out  its  own  theory  and  rea¬ 
sons,  Fascism  is  still  an  emergency  idea.  It  has  the 
spirit  of  effort,  of  struggle,  of  fighting  bravely  against 
all  comers  or  any  odds. 


in 

The  first  work  of  the  Fascist  groups  was  to  break 
strikes.  Mussolini  had  started  out  as  a  Socialist;  but 
his  former  friends,  the  Socialists,  were  not  working 
now  for  a  Greater  Italy,  and  he  was.  They  were 
friendly  toward  what  was  going  on  in  Russia.  The 
“class  war”  interested  them  more  than  this  talk  of 
D’Annunzio  and  Mussolini  about  a  new  Italian  Em¬ 
pire.  In  the  summer  of  1920,  the  Socialists  began 
sit-down  strikes  in  some  of  the  big  factories.  They 
went  even  further.  They  not  only  stayed  in  the 
plants;  they  tried  to  run  them.  And  the  government, 
an  old-fashioned  parliament  with  a  figurehead  king, 
was  not  doing  much  to  stop  them. 

Giolitti,  the  prime  minister,  refused  to  use  force 
on  the  strikers  just  as  Governor  Frank  Murphy,  in 
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Michigan  in  1937,  refused  to  use  the  state  troops  to 
put  strikers  out  of  the  automobile  plants.  Giolitti 
allowed  the  workers  to  compel  the  owners  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  gave  workers  part  control  of  the  fac¬ 
tories. 

The  Fascists  protested.  They  put  up  some  of  their 
members  to  run  for  political  office  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  began  to  act  by  the  first  jrule  of  Fascism. 
They  made  war.  The  Communist  strikers  had  used 
force  to  get  hold  of  the  factories.  Mussolini’s  Black 
Shirts  had  an  answer  for  that.  They  beat  up  the 
■'Communists.  A  man  who  let  wild  ideas  about  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  for  Italy  get  into  his  head  got  his 
head  cracked.  A  man  who  had  Communist  ideas  in 
his  system  was  cleaned  out  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
big  enough  to  purge  a  horse. 

Naturally,  the  factory  owners  and  the  storekeepers 
and  the  rich  farmers  were  glad  to  have  help.  They 
gave  money  to  buy  black  shirts  for  boys  who  wanted 
to  wear  them.  Soldiers  who  had  not  been  able  to  find 
jobs,  youngsters  who  were  itching  for  a  chance  to  be 
rough  and  not  get  into  trouble,  honest  men  who 
were  afraid  of  a  revolution  if  things  went  much  fur¬ 
ther,  all  these  people  joined  the  Fascist  army.  Musso¬ 
lini  was  commander-in-chief. 

The  strikers  and  their  friends,  the  Socialist  work¬ 
men,  fought  back.  All  over  Italy  there  were  riots  and 
street  fights.  Fascists  yelled  and  fought  for  the  rights 
of  property,  for  their  kind  of  law  and  order.  Socialists 
and  radicals  fought  and  yelled  for  the  class  war.  It 
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was  clubs  and  castor  oil  against  fists  and  Karl  Marx. 
In  this  case  the  clubs  won. 

When  the  Socialists  tried,  in  1922,  to  scare  the 
government  with  a  general  strike,  Mussolini  sent 
word  to  Rome  that  he  was  going  to  take  charge.  His 
private  army  began  to  march.  It  was  really  a  rebellion 
against  a  government  that  seemed  to  be  afraid  to 
stop  the  fighting.  But  the  King  acted  according  to  law, 
in  form  at  least,  and  gave  the  leader  of  the  Black 
Shirts  legal  standing  as  prime  minister. 

What  had  happened  was  something  like  this.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  sit-down  strikers  in  Michigan  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  electing  committees  to  help  run  the  plants. 
Suppose,  after  getting  this  much,  they  had  asked  for 
more  and  more  power,  until  nobody  could  be  sure 
who  really  owned  the  automobile  works.  And  while 
this  is  going  on,  some  well  known  man  comes  out  for 
“law  and  order.”  He  gets  his  friends  together,  puts 
guns  in  their  hands,  and  does  what  many  people  are 
blaming  the  government  for  not  doing.  He  makes 
war  on  the  strikers  as  the  Fascists  did  in  Italy.  There 
are  riots.  Men  are  intimidated  and  slugged.  Both 
sides  use  any  weapons  they  can  find.  Business  is  tied 
up;  nobody  can  be  sure  of  what  is  coming  next. 

Suppose  the  government  still  refuses  or  fails  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Radical  labor  leaders  seem  to  be  working 
for  a  revolution.  They  take  their  last  stand.  Their 
move  is  a  general  strike,  a  call  for  every  worker  to  put 
down  his  tools  and  force  the  government  to  turn  over 
everything  to  the  labor  committees.  The  leader  of 
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the  business  men’s  committee,  the  American  “Musso¬ 
lini”  serves  notice  on  Congress.  If  Congress  will  not 
stop  this  revolution,  the  “Black  Shirts”  will.  And 
suppose,  to  make  good,  the  private  army  organized  by 
the  business  men  marches  to  Washington.  Nobody 
can  think  of  anything  better  to  do  than  to  let  them 
take  charge.  At  least,  they  will  stop  the  fighting. 

Their  way  of  stopping  it,  of  course,  if  such  a  thing 
could  happen  here,  would  be  to  use  the  army,  the 
police,  and  their  own  vigilantes  to  put  the  workers 
“back  in  their  places.”  Many  an  honest  American  by 
that  time  might  be  glad  to  have  the  war  settled  in 
any  way  possible. 

He  would  find,  however,  that  there  had  been  a 
radical  revolution  after  all.  The  “law  and  order” 
crowd,  if  the  American  “Black  Shirts”  followed  the 
Italian  model,  would  set  up  new  rules  and  use  clubs 
as  needed  to  make  sure  that  labor  trouble  could  not 
get  started  all  over  again.  And  they  would  do  it  in 
the  name  of  “Greater  America”! 

iv 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
Italian  plan  were  told  as  a  story.  In  talking  about  the 
Russian  plan  we  began  with  a  theory.  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  had  their  rule  book,  the  works  of  Marx. 

“"’•Mussolini  began  his  government  with  a  club.  After¬ 
ward,  when  Italy  was  quiet  again  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  revolution  was  smashed,  he  began  to  work  with 
ideas. 
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No  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  Mussolini  intended 
just  to  serve  as  any  other  prime  minister  would  have 
done  and  then  retire.  He  spent  nearly  two  years  mak¬ 
ing  the  government  more  efficient  without  showing 
that  he  intended  to  change  the  constitution.  Some 
members  of  parliament  tried  to  stop  him,  but  they 
were  helpless.  The  leader  of  the  opposition,  Matteoti, 
was  murdered.  Mussolini  built  up  the  movement  un¬ 
til,  in  1925,  the  Fascists  were  a  strong  political  party 
as  well  as  a  private  army.  Their  leader,  sure  now 
that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased,  extended  the  powers 
of  his  office.  He  believed  that  he  knew  the  practical 
way  of  getting  what  he  wanted  for  Italy.  Fascist 
philosophers  made  up  theories  to  fit  the  facts. 

First  in  the  Italian  plan  is  an  idea  very  much  like 
the  main  idea  that  makes  government  work  smoothly 
in  Russia.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  party  line.  There 
is  only  one  party.  If  you  are  an  Italian  citizen  and 
want  to  keep  out  of  jail,  you  will  not  try  to  run  for 
office  against  the  Fascist  candidate.  You  could  not  get 
your  name  put  on  the  ballot.  No  one  would  vote  for 
you.  And  inside  the  Fascist  party,  when  things  are 
decided,  that  ends  the  argument.  The  party  is  an 
army  in  more  ways  than  one.  Orders  are  orders; 
nobody  talks  back  to  the  officers. 

In  a  second  important  part  of  the  Italian  plan  you 
find  something  that  is  different  from  anything  in 
Russia.  Italians  are  expected  to  be  loyal  to  Italy,  not 
to  a  class.  They  are  in  a  war,  but  it  is  a  war  for 
Greater  Italy,  not  for  the  triumph  of  the  workers. 
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Workers  and  capitalists  together  are  to  give  their 
strength  and  their  money  to  win  power  and  territory 
and  glory  for  the  nation.  A  Charter  of  Labor,  put  out 
by  the  government  in  1927,  contains  this  revealing 
statement:  “The  Italian  nation  is  an  organism  whose 
aim,  whose  life  and  whose  means  of  action  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  the  single  individuals  occupying  and 
forming  it.” 

They  call  the  nation  an  “organism,”  that  is,  a  liv¬ 
ing  being.  Not  just  a  crowd  of  people  living  in  the 
same  place.  Not  just  an  organization  for  the  sake  of 
getting  things  done.  Certainly  not  an  organization  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  common  man  in  his  own 
private  ambitions.  The  state  is  not  for  the  people;  the 
people  are  for  the  state.  If  you,  an  American  reading 
this,  find  it  hard  to  think  of  the  state  or  the  nation 
as  a  living  being,  you  are  as  well  off  as  the  average 
Italian.  He  is  not  supposed  to  think  these  things.  He 
feels  them.  Mussolini,  the  head  of  the  nation,  will  do 
what  thinking  is  necessary. 

The  new  government  did  not  have  smooth  sailing. 
Italy’s  business  conditions  were  bad;  the  workmen 
complained.  Inside  of  three  years,  that  is,  in  1925, 
strikes  were  breaking  out  again.  It  looked  as  if  the 
“emergency”  was  going  to  last  a  long  time.  In  fact, 
when  we  as  outsiders  consider  the  whole  situation, 
we  can  say  that  if  Italy  is  going  to  compete  with 
stronger  and  richer  nations  the  emergency  will  last 
forever.  We  can  understand  the  scheme  of  political 
and  economic  organization  they  now  have  in  Italy,  in 
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ig39>  only  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  country  trying  to  win 
a  fight  against  odds. 

In  a  way,  each  nation  is  a  group  of  people  doing 
business  as  one  large  company.  You  can  read  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  each  one,  the  profit  and  loss  statement, 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average  citizens.  The 
Communists  had  a  new  business  with  a  great  deal  of 
raw  material.  But  they  had  very  few  trained  workers, 
almost  no  engineers  or  production  men,  and  no 
credit.  Italy  was  in  many  ways  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scale.  Italy  had  too  many  trained  workers  and 
technical  experts,  enough  credit  to  borrow  money 
from  the  United  States,  but  almost  no  raw  materials. 

If  the  people  who  live  in  that  long  neck  of  Italian 
land  that  sticks  down  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  Europe  had  been  satisfied  to  be  an  art  gallery 
and  a  tourist  resort,  there  probably  would  never  have 
been  any  Fascists.  They  might  be  happier  if  they 
would  give  up  ambition  for  power,  but  that  is  not 
the  Fascist  idea.  Remember  that  Italian  writers  and 
politicians  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  remind¬ 
ing  their  people  of  the  glory  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Roman  Empire  was  as  near  to  a  world  government 
as  was  ever  set  up.  The  Italians  made  that.  Why 
couldn’t  they  do  it  again? 


v 

A  little  history  will  help  to  make  this  clear.  The 
modern  Italian  nation  has  been  in  existence  for  only 
about  seventy  years.  There  was  no  Italian  nation 
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from  the  time  when  the  old  Roman  Empire  broke  up 
until  about  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
Austrian  and  Spanish  and  French  armies  overran  the 
territory;  little  states  grew  up,  fought  with  one  an¬ 
other,  disappeared.  But  there  was  an  Italian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Art  and  literature  and  philosophy  developed  in 
spite  of  the  unsettled  conditions  and  the  interference 
of  other  nations.  People  who  keep  their  spirit  alive 
through  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  violence 
are  likely  to  remember  the  greatness  of  the  past.  And 
plan  for  a  great  future. 

But  there  is  a  catch  in  it  for  the  Italians.  They 
remember  ancient  Rome,  which  was  an  empire 
founded  on  man  power  and  military  genius.  They 
live  now  in  a  world  where  the  only  kind  of  national 
power  that  is  possible  is  founded  not  on  man  power 
alone,  but  on  money  and  minerals.  In  such  a  world 
they  have  more  men  than  they  can  feed,  not  enough 
money,  and  almost  no  minerals  at  all. 

Karl  Marx  insisted  that  economic  conditions  and 
arrangements  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  everything. 
This  may  be  true.  But  different  men  take  different 
ways  of  solving  economic  problems.  In  Russia,  the 
Communists  had  a  chance  to  develop  and  divide  up 
a  very  rich  country  for  the  benefit  of  everybody.  At 
least  that  is  the  theory  of  the  Russian  plan.  Italy  had 
almost  nothing  to  divide  up  but  a  dream  of  imperial 
glory  two  thousand  years  old. 

Italy  has  119,710  square  miles  of  land.  Our  state  of 
California  has  nearly  a  third  more,  or  158,298  square 
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miles.  There  are  about  45,000,000  people  in  Italy— in 
California  only  about  6,000,000.  If  the  two  regions,  a 
proud  European  “power”  and  one  of  our  forty-eight 
states,  had  equal  natural  resources,  there  would  still 
be  more  than  seven  times  as  many  people  to  divide 
up  the  wealth  in  Italy  as  there  are  in  our  west  coast 
state.  But  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  that.  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  produce  nearly  300,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
in  a  year.  Italy  has  to  buy  her  gasoline.  The  American 
state  is  famous  for  fruit  and  gold  and  luxury  prod¬ 
ucts  with  which  Italy  could  not  even  compete. 

A  better  comparison  is  to  take  all  of  Italy  and  all 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  people  of  each  country 
had  been  forced  to  live  on  what  they  could  get  out  of 
their  own  land,  during  the  year  1937:  Every  Amer¬ 
ican  would  have  had  half  as  much  rice  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes  as  each  Italian. 
In  those  products,  Italy  does  well  because  her  farmers 
concentrate  on  producing  them.  But  each  American 
would  have  had  six  times  as  much  barley  as  each 
Italian  got,  twice  as  much  rye,  seven  times  as  much 
oats,  five  times  as  much  corn,  three  times  as  much 
milk,  nearly  twice  as  much  sugar,  three  times  as 
much  beef,  twice  as  much  mutton,  and  four  times  as 
much  pork. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  Italy  has  almost  no  coal  or  iron,  oil  or  copper. 
Her  one  great  resource  is  water  power.  Her  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  industry  must  come  from  somewhere  else. 

We  Americans  have,  of  course,  no  reason  to  boast 
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about  the  fact  that  our  country  is  richer  than  Italy. 
We  are  lucky.  But  it  helps  us  to  understand  Italy 
and  to  see  Fascism  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of 
great  pride  and  great  poverty.  Other  ways  of  solving 
the  problems  of  Italy’s  place  among  the  nations  might 
have  been  found.  It  happened  that  Mussolini’s  plan 
was  offered  and,  more  or  less  willingly,  accepted  by 
the  people.  And  now  it  has  become  an  aggressive 
philosophy  of  life.  II  Duce  offers  it  as  a  program  for 
all  the  world. 

VI 

What  is  the  idea,  after  all?  Can  the  Italian  leader 
overcome  his  handicaps  by  organization  and  disci¬ 
pline?  And  for  us  there  is  the  more  important  ques¬ 
tion:  Do  we  want  something  like  Fascism  just  because 
Mussolini  says  the  Italians  are  happy?  Do  we  need 
the  tightened  belts,  the  black  shirts,  the  marching 
men? 

Organization  and  discipline  are  great  forces  in  the 
world.  All  countries  need  them  at  times,  and  always 
we  want  to  be  organized  and  disciplined  as  much  as 
is  necessary.  But  are  they  good— just  for  their  own 
sake— as  health  is  good,  or  self-respect? 

The  present  “syndical”  or  “corporative”  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Italian  life  is  complete  and  complicated.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  much  about  it  in  a  page  or  two.  It 
touches  the  life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
nearly  everything  they  do.  First,  if  you  were  an  Ital¬ 
ian  and  hoped  to  amount  to  anything,  you  would  try 
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to  get  into  the  Fascist  party.  Children  are  trained  for 
the  party,  which  is  like  an  army,  from  the  time  they 
are  old  enough  to  stand  up  and  carry  a  toy  gun.  New 
party  members  take  an  oath  to  “obey  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  commands  of  the  Leader.”  Once  you  were  in 
the  party,  you  would  not  vote  on  anything.  The 
orders  come  down  from  above. 

If  you  were  a  worker,  a  farm  laborer,  a  factory 
hand,  or  a  skilled  artisan,  you  could  not  belong  to  a 
free  labor  union.  The  old  free  unions  have  been 
wiped  out.  But  you  would  belong  to  a  kind  of  union 
set  up  and  controlled  by  the  government. 

In  Italy,  strikes  are  crimes.  Disputes  must  be  set¬ 
tled  in  court.  If  you  did  not  care  to  belong  to  such  a 
union  you  would  still  have  to  take  the  wages  and 
work  for  the  hours  which  are  regulated  by  the  union 
contracts.  If  you  wanted  to  be  an  officer  of  the  so- 
called  “union”  organization  that  represents  the  men 
you  worked  with,  you  could  not  be  elected  unless  the 
government  inspectors  thought  you  were  fit  for  the 
job.  You  would  have  to  prove  that  you  were  of  good 
character,  knew  your  job,  and  had  a  “true  national 
faith.”  In  other  words,  that  you  knew  how  to  behave 
like  a  Fascist. 

If  you  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  business  man, 
you  would  have  to  belong  to  an  “association”  set  up 
in  much  the  same  way,  or  follow  its  orders  anyhow. 
You  would  have  no  more  control  over  your  own 
business,  or  farm  or  shop,  if  you  went  against  party 
orders,  than  the  workers  have.  You  would  be  put  into 
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jail  if  you  locked  out  your  wage  earners.  It  might  be 
some  comfort  to  know  that,  if  three  of  your  men  quit 
work  together,  that  would  be  a  “strike”  and  they 
would  go  to  jail.  But  if  you  persuaded  as  many  as  two 
of  them  to  refuse  to  sign  a  “union”  contract  that 
would  be  a  “boycott”  and  it  would  get  you  a  jail 
sentence,  too! 

There  is  very  little  labor  trouble  in  Italy. 

These  laws  controlling  the  work  life  and  business 
life  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  keep  production  up 
to  the  highest  speed.  They  also  keep  everybody  on 
his  toes  for  any  other  work,  political  or  military,  that 
the  dictatorship  may  require.  The  Italian  government 
could  not  keep  this  strict  control  over  the  working 
conditions  and  business  of  its  people,  if  it  allowed 
freedom  in  any  other  part  of  their  lives.  Complete 
control  over  men’s  work  means,  in  Italy  as  it  does  in 
Russia,  complete  control  over  their  thinking.  The 
system  would  break  down  if  it  loosened  at  any  point. 
So  we  see  the  newspapers  in  Italy  printing  only  what 
the  government  tells  them  to  print.  We  see  a  parlia¬ 
ment  that  goes  through  the  motions  of  voting  on 
laws,  but  always  agreeing  with  Mussolini.  We  see 
anybody  who  asks  embarrassing  questions  going  to 
jail.  A  nation  can  have  “unity”  by  shutting  the  mouth 
of  every  man  who  has  an  idea  of  his  own. 

VII 

We  can  add  up  what  has  happened  in  Italy  in  the 
past  sixteen  years  by  saying  that  three  forces  have 
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been  working  together.  No  one  knows  how  they  will 
balance  in  the  end.  Fascism  has  made  a  disciplined 
organization  for  itself  in  both  politics  and  economics, 
and  in  the  meantime  power  has  been  more  and  more 
centered  in  Mussolini’s  own  hand.  This  concentra-  > 
tion  of  power  is  the  first  force. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  and  business  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  getting  better,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  very  much  better.  Nobody  has  had  at 
any  time  any  reason  for  thinking  that  Italy  has  much 
chance  of  being  really  prosperous.  Uneasy  worry 
about  the  way  things  are  working  out  is  the  second  ? 
force. 

The  third  force  is  Mussolini’s  steady  hammering 
away  to  make  the  old  dream  come  true  by  making 
men  believe  in  a  Greater  Italy,  to  fight  and  obey 

_ blindly,  and  to  die  when  their  death  is  good  for  the 

“state.”  Fascism  means  more  than  hard  work.  It  y 
means  war. 

So,  when  II  Duce  reached  south  and  eastward 
across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  toward  Ethiopia,  the 
Italians  were  ready  to  go  and  fight.  For  what?  For 
Greater  Italy,  for  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  a  new 
day.  For  land  and  glory  and— they  believed— for  the 
undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the  uncivilized 
Ethiopians. 

In  the  beginning  there  may  have  been  some  secret 
grumbling  about  a  hard  campaign  in  the  hot  deserts 
of  Africa.  After  all,  it  had  been  tried  before.  Some 
old  veterans  could  remember  the  campaign  in  Ethi- 
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opia  in  1896.  But  there  were  not  many  veterans  of 
that  war  because  the  Italian  troops  were  practically 
wiped  out  at  the  battle  of  Adowa,  on  March  1,  1896. 
Perhaps  this  new  army  would  again  find  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  too  tough.  Some  may  have  been  doubtful  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  beginning  of  Mussolini’s  war,  but  not  for 
long.  Since  1896,  the  Italians  have  learned  modern 
ways  of  fighting.  The  uncivilized  Ethiopians  had  not 
changed.  They  didn’t  have  a  chance.  Not  against  air¬ 
planes  dropping  bombs,  or  machine  guns  and  tanks 
on  newly  built  roads.  They  may  not  stay  conquered. 
Future  developments  are  uncertain.  But  they  were 
driven  off  the  battlefield,  and  Italians  had  the  pleas¬ 
ant  taste  of  victory.  Greater  Italy  was  in  the  making. 
The  King  of  Italy,  who  is  remembered  once  in  a 
while,  added  the  title  of  “Emperor”  to  his  name. 

Hard  work  and  not  much  comfort  at  home;  war 
abroad.  These  are  what  the  Fascist  is  told  to  expect. 
Mussolini  said  in  1927  (and  he  has  said  the  same 
thing  at  other  times),  “Life  for  the  Fascist  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  ceaseless  fight,  which  we  accept  with  ease, 
with  great  courage,  with  the  necessary  intrepidity.” 
Looking  at  Italy  from  the  outside,  we  can  only  say 
that  they  do  seem  to  accept  it. 

We  can  imagine  what  we  ourselves  would  be  doing 
if  we  were  Italian  citizens.  We  would  be  proud  of  our 
country’s  new  spirit  and  the  efficiency  of  our  working 
system.  We  might  even  be  proud  of  our  new  Empire. 
II  Duce  cannot  put  coal  and  iron  and  oil  into  the 
earth,  where  nature  failed  to  put  them;  but  he  can 
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increase  wheat  production,  and  he  has  been  doing  it. 
He  can  build  dams  and  develop  water  power.  He  can 
make  strikes  illegal  and  restrain  the  workers,  but  he 
can  bring  the  capitalists  under  control  also,  and  bal¬ 
ance  things  more  justly.  He  has  been  doing  all  these 
things.  If  there  have  been  critics,  they  have  been 
keeping  very  quiet.  No  newspaper,  political  speaker, 
or  teacher  has  dared  to  criticize  policies  or  show  up 
the  mistakes.  If  you  were  an  Italian,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  accept  the  general  idea  that  everything  was  going 
well.  And  if  you  liked  parades,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  chances  to  march  and  sing  and  shout. 

Liberty?  That  is  only  a  luxury,  say  the  Fascists, 
and  not  really  worth  having.  Men,  they  say,  are  hap¬ 
piest  when  they  are  marching  to  order,  working  and 
fighting  for  their  country. 

What  then  is  the  Fascists’  demand  on  you,  an 
American  citizen?  It  can  be  put  roughly  in  a  few 
words: 

1.  Give  up  comfort;  be  happy  under  discipline. 

2.  Give  up  curiosity;  believe  everything  you  are 
told. 

3.  Give  up  individuality;  be  a  cog  in  the  nation’s 
machine. 

4.  Give  up  responsibility;  let  a  leader  think  for 
you. 

5.  Give  up  freedom;  learn  to  obey. 

6.  Give  up  life;  and  not  thine  but  thy  Leader’s 
shall  be  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  for¬ 
ever! 
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THE  GERMAN  PLAN 


Fascism  in  Italy  and  the  Nazi  plan  in  Germany, 
both  came  from  the  same  causes— a  crisis  and  a  dream 
of  glory. 

The  defeat  of  1918  broke  the  German  dream  of 
world  empire.  The  German  people  were  exhausted  as 
well  as  beaten.  And  at  first  they  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  someone  to  tell  them  what  to  do  next.  Of  course, 
a  nation  of  nearly  seventy  million  people  does  not 
think  and  feel  and  act  as  one  person.  There  were 
many  different  kinds  of  Germans  in  1918;  there  are 
many  kinds  even  now,  although  the  Nazi  dictator¬ 
ship  forces  them  to  behave  as  if  they  were  alike.  But, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  get  an  idea  of  their  feel¬ 
ings,  we  know  the  German  people  felt  something 
worse  than  grief  and  humiliation  when  the  war  was 
lost.  They  felt  tricked. 

The  writer  of  this  book  traveled  through  both  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  not  long  after  the  Armistice.  The  Ital- 
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ians,  although  they  were  on  the  winning  side,  were 
restless  and  angry.  The  Germans  seemed  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  I  can  remember  thinking  as  I  studied  the  faces 
of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  and 
Munich  that  many  of  them  looked  like  children  who 
had  been  whipped  for  something  they  did  not  know 
was  wrong. 

This  is  easy  to  understand  if  we  remember  that  the 
German  Empire  had  had  nearly  fifty  years  of  un¬ 
broken  success.  Their  science  and  their  industry  were 
as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  Professional  men  came 
from  other  countries  to  study  in  their  colleges.  Bis¬ 
marck  had  organized  the  German  states  into  a  nation, 
and  they  had  brought  nearly  all  the  people  who  spoke 
their  language,  except  the  Austrians,  into  one  efficient 
Empire.  The  southern  states,  like  Bavaria,  where  the 
people  were  easy-going,  fond  of  beer  and  art  and 
music,  were  under  the  thumb  of  the  hard-tempered 
Prussians.  Their  leaders  in  government  and  in  their 
schools  all  talked  of  dominating  the  world,  and  the 
people  believed  that  their  goose-stepping  soldiers 
were  unbeatable.  Nearly  two  million  men  gave  up 
their  lives  to  make  good  on  that  dream. 

Then  those  who  were  left,  who  had  fought  and 
worried  and  hated  and  starved  through  four  years, 
found  out  that  the  rest  of  the  world  blamed  them  for 
starting  the  war.  In  battle  they  had  discovered  that 
the  French  and  the  English  were  not  degenerate  peo¬ 
ple  but  brave  and  effective  fighters.  America  had 
slowly  turned  against  them  and  got  in  on  the  Allies’ 
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side.  The  Germans  were  not  the  conquerors;  they 
were  the  conquered. 

People  who  have  been  through  an  experience  like 
that  are  going  to  try  first  to  find  some  way  of  getting 
back  their  self-respect.  And  they  are  likely  also  to  try  to 
find  someone,  not  themselves,  who  can  be  blamed  for 
their  disappointment.  Statesmen  like  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  hoped  the  Germans  would  put  the  blame  on  the 
Kaiser  and  on  their  ambitious  professional  soldiers. 
But  the  Germans  had  not  given  up  the  idea  that 
military  glory  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  They 
still  seem  to  believe  it.  In  1939. 

For  fifteen  years,  after  1918,  these  beaten  people 
were  ruled  by  moderate  men  who  tried  desperately  to 
satisfy  the  harsh  demands  of  the  Allies,  to  straighten 
out  a  ruined  business  system,  and  to  set  up  a  repub¬ 
lic.  The  Kaiser  was  gone;  the  moderates  hoped  that  a 
longing  for  revenge  and  all  the  lust  for  military 
power  had  gone  with  him.  But  most  of  the  people 
were  puzzled.  They  resisted  stubbornly  the  effort  to 
make  the  new  republic  work.  Their  parliament  was 
broken  up  into  quarreling  gangs  of  ambitious  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  Socialists  and  Communists  struck  from 
the  Left  and  the  landowning  nobles  from  the  Right. 
A  host  of  petty  officials  stalled  public  business. 

If  England  and  America  and  France,  especially 
France,  had  been  a  little  easier  on  the  Germans  while 
they  were  helpless,  if  they  had  tried  to  be  friends 
instead  of  making  their  exhausted  enemies  pay  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bill  for  the  costs  of  war,  things  might  have 
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come  out  differently.  But  the  French  did  not  trust 
the  moderate  statesmen  who  were  in  power  in  Berlin. 

The  French  remembered  how  they  had  been 
treated  in  1871  when  they  lost  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  They  were  cynically  amused  when  told  that 
their  old  rivals  were  ready  now  to  be  pe-aceable.  They 
put  the  screws  on.-  The  German  statesmen  who  were 
trying  to  turn  the  German  Empire  into  a  republic 
were  beaten  by  the  combination  of  troubles  at  home 
and  interference  by  the  suspicious  French.  No  one 
can  tell  whether  the  French  were  right  or  wrong.  In 
any  case,  the  German  people  got  more  and  more 
sullen  and  resentful.  A  Communist  movement  showed 
a  red  streak  in  German  affairs. 

In  the  meantime,  other  men  were  working  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  men  who  despised 
moderation  and  peace.  They  were  out  to  get  political 
power  by  stirring  up  the  smoldering  fires  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  resentment.  These  leaders  were  trying  to  find 
out  how  the  people  could  be  persuaded  that  they  had 
not  really  lost  the  war.  How  could  they  get  back  that 
pleasant  feeling  of  being  unbeatable?  Adolf  Hitler, 
an  Austrian  paper  hanger  with  a  marvelous  gift  for 
oratory,  knew  the  answers. 

Hitler,  although  born  in  Austria,  had  fought  in  the 
German  army  as  one  unnoticed  unit  in  the  gray 
masses  of  men.  But  when  he  hung  up  his  iron  hat 
and  took  off  his  uniform,  he  did  not  try  to  go  back 
to  ordinary  life  as  the  other  survivors  did.  During 
the  fifteen-year  period  of  the  trial  republic,  he  was 
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brooding  over  defeat,  seeing  the  fate  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  in  his  own  fate,  thinking  up  new  boasts 
that  he  and  his  kind  could  never  be  downed,  looking 
for  a  scapegoat. 

We  do  not  know  very  much  about  Hitler’s  first 
adventures  after  the  Armistice  except  what  he  has 
told  us  in  his  book,  “My  Battle.”  He  began  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  people  when  he  teamed  up  with 
General  Ludendorff,  in  1923,  and  tried  to  start  a 
revolution  in  Munich.  The  result  for  him  was  a  sen- 
f  tence  of  five  years  in  jail  for  disturbing  the  peace.  He 
\  served  a  year.  That  gave  him  time  to  make  his  plans. 

Hitler,  and  some  other  leaders  who  have  since  dis¬ 
appeared  were  now  telling  the  Germans  what  they 
most  wanted  to  hear.  It  was,  first,  that  they  had  not 
really  been  defeated.  Germans  were  too  great  to  be 
beaten.  The  Communists  and  the  Jews,  Hitler  said, 
had  betrayed  the  army  by  failing  to  support  it  behind 
the  lines  just  when  it  was  ready  to  strike  a  final  blow 
on  the  Western  Front. 

The  historians  of  other  countries  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  really  what  happened.  A  few  violent  Com¬ 
munists  did  their  best  to  make  Germany  go  as  Russia 
had  already  gone,  and  they  would  have  betrayed  the 
army  if  they  could  have  persuaded  the  people  or  cap¬ 
tured  the  government.  But  the  people  were  not  in¬ 
terested  in  following  Russia.  The  war  was  lost 
because  Germany  had  used  up  her  strength.  The 
Communists  and  the  Jews  were  not  responsible.  The 
truth  was  exactly  what  the  Germans  did  not  want  to 
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face— exactly  what  the  new  leaders,  like  Hitler,  were 
telling  them  they  did  not  have  to  face:  that  Germany 
had  taken  on  too  big  a  fight  and  had  been  beaten. 

n 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nazi  movement  we 
come  on  the  question  of  the  Jews.  There  is  nothing 
new,  of  course,  in  hating  the  Jews.  That  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  since  the  Roman  soldiers  crucified  Jesus 
Christ.  But  why,  in  a  civilized  country,  should  they 
be  treated  as  enemies? 

Several  things  help  to  explain.  First  of  all,  the 
Jews  were  the  best  scapegoats  that  could  be  found. 
They  were  not  a  large  group;  only  500,000  in  a  total  / 
population  of  67,100,000,  less  than  one  per  cent. 

But  many  of  them  were  powerful.  They  were  espe¬ 
cially  successful  as  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
writers,  so  they  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  influ-  7 
ence  on  public  opinion.  They  were  mostly  city  peo¬ 
ple.  Hitler  was  appealing  chiefly  to  the  peasants,  the 
landowning  nobles,  and  the  army.  In  the  army  the 
Jews,  not  being  “gentlemen,”  did  not  count  for  much 
—except  in  the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded.  They 
were  rich.  It  is  always  intelligent,  if  you  want  to 
persecute  somebody,  to  go  after  those  who  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  taking. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  countries  like  Prussia 
is  much  different  from  what  it  is  in  democratic  coun¬ 
tries.  France  can  make  a  Jew,  like  Blum,  a  prime  min¬ 
ister,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  it  by  intelligent 
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people.  Great  Britain  can  have  Disraeli  as  prime  min¬ 
ister,  or  Reading  as  viceroy  of  India.  We  have  never 
had  a  Jewish  president  of- the  United  States  but  we 
have  Jews  as  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  governors, 
senators,  members  of  the  cabinet.  But  in  countries 
where  the  traditions  of  hundreds  of  years  ago  still 
cling  to  men’s  ways  of  treating  one  another  the  Jews 
are  always  under  suspicion.  They  are  often  associated 
in  men’s  minds  with  dangerous  money  power,  with 
radical  ideas,  with  Communism. 

Many  of  the  leading  Communists  have  been  Jew¬ 
ish;  that  is  true.  Hitler’s  propaganda  was  a  clever 
blend  of  old  prejudices  and  new  suspicions. 

Above  all,  the  Jews  dared  not  fight  back.  They 
were  helpless.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  goat  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  restore  your  own  self-respect  by  giving  him  a 
bad  time,  it  is  intelligent  to  choose  one  that  will  have 
to  take  it. 

So,  the  National  Socialist  party,  the  “Nazis,”  built 
up  the  idea  that  the  worst  enemies  of  Germany  were 
among  her  own  people.  They  tried  to  make  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  history  should  be  rewritten.  The  struggle  for 
civilization  and  progress,  they  said,  was  between 
“pure”  races  and  the  impure.  The  impure  were  espe¬ 
cially  the  Jews  and  those  who  mixed  with  Jews. 

Hitler  went  into  supreme  power  in  1933,  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  promises  that  he  would  make  Germany  great. 
The  dream  he  called  up  in  the  souls  of  his  people  was 
not  so  old  as  Mussolini’s  Roman  Empire,  but  it  was 
made  of  the  same  stuff.  And  it  had  more  strength  be- 
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hind  it— more  men,  more  vim,  more  money,  and  more 
practice  in  brute  force. 

He  had  behind  him  a  long  series  of  illegal  acts.  He 
had  been  the  commander  of  a  private  army  of  almost 
half  a  million  men,  in  brown  shirts,  very  much  like 
Mussolini’s  Fascists.  The  more  moderate  government 
that  preceded  him  had  been  afraid  to  disband  this 
private  army;  it  was  a  constant  threat  of  violence,  and 
he  kept  his  enemies  from  voting  against  him.  But  he 
finally  became  head  of  the  government  by  a  victory 
at  the  polls  that  was  legal  in  form  if  not  in  fact. 

In  less  than  a  month,  he  had  forced  a  frightened 
and  obedient  congress  to  give  him  emergency  powers 
by  which  he  could  change  the  constitution  or  do  any¬ 
thing  else  as  he  pleased.  He  got  his  parliamentary 
majority  on  March  5,  1933.  By  March  23,  he  had  all 
the  power  he  wanted.  The  “republic”  was  dead. 

Millions  of  Germans  were  happy.  They  had  found 
a  leader.  They  believed  that  Der  Fuehrer,  the  Leader, 
would  put  an  end  to  a  cautious  and  moderate  policy 
and  defy  the  rest  of  the  world  again  in  the  name  of  an 
aggressive,  mighty  German  nation.  The  people  who 
had  suffered  most  during  the  tough  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public  were  eager  now  for  something  new. 

We  Americans  know  something  about  the  evils  of 
a  business  depression.  Germany  had  suffered  fifteen 
long  years  of  depression.  Worse  still,  an  inflation  of 
the  money  system  had  wiped  out  the  property  of  most 
of  the  small  business  men.  We  can  understand  how 
anxious  many  people  were  for  “somebody  to  do  some- 
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thing.”  They  were  small  business  men,  unemployed 
workers,  farmers  ruined  by  debts  and  taxes,  boys  and 
girls  who  had  never  had  a  chance. 

Fascism,  wherever  you  find  it,  is  born  of  a  crisis. 
The  Fascist  leader  always  offers  to  save  his  country, 
if  he  can  be  made  the  master. 

Like  a  skilled  psychologist,  using  all  his  power  as  a 
public  speaker,  Hitler  gathered  into  his  political 
.  *^-*^)arty  the  discontented  ones  who  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  His  private  army  kept  disci¬ 
pline.  His  promises  were  not  very  clear,  but  they  were 
a  battle  cry  for  ambition.  And  he  offered  the  unhappy 
disappointed  ones  somebody  to  hate,  somebody  to 
strike  at  without  waiting  for  a  war,  the  Communists 
and  the  Jews. 

Many  of  the  capitalists  were  friendly  also.  Hitler 
must  have  got  his  campaign  money  from  somebody. 
The  business  men  who  were  on  his  side  thought  that 
bad  business  conditions  were  mostly  the  fault  of  the 
Allies,  especially  England  and  France.  Hitler  had 
promised  to  get  his  country  out  from  under  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty. 

Other  elements  in  German  politics  and  society 
joined  the  movement.  They  were  not  so  enthusiastic. 
They  did  not  like  the  rowdiness  of  the  private  army; 
they  respected  the  Jews,  or  they  were  sorry  for  them. 
But  they  saw  their  country  in  a  great  crisis,  and  they 
saw  more  hope  in  Nazism  than  in  anything  else.  Few 
men  can  hold  out  against  a  great  swing  in  public  opin¬ 
ion  when  once  it  gets  going.  Only  a  few  great  men 
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can  do  it.  Men  like  Salvemini,  the  historian  in  Italy, 
or  Thomas  Mann,  the  writer  in  Germany.  Others 
could  not  see  how  so  many  of  their  patriotic  friends 
could  be  wrong— or  if  they  still  had  doubts  they 
knuckled  under  and  kept  still. 

You  probably  know  Germans  here  in  the  United 
States  who  admire  Hitler.  They  may  shake  their 
heads  when  you  ask  them  about  bullying  the  Jews.  Or 
they  may  say  that  the  stories  about  cruelties  to  Jews 
and  to  political  opponents  of  Hitler  are  lies.  They 
will  not  admit  that  these  stories  have  been  printed 
in  newspapers  in  practically  every  country  in  the 
world— except  Germany,  where  newspapers  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  print  only  what  pleases  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  you  can  understand  why  these  Germans  in 
America  are  admirers  of  Der  Fuehrer  you  can  see  how 
those  who  are  still  in  the  Fatherland  must  feel.  In 
Germany  nothing  is-  ever-printed-  or  said  in  public 
that  is  not  praise  for  the  Nazi  system.  “Heil  Hitler!” 
is  all  that  the  people  can  get  when  they  look  for  polit¬ 
ical  news! 


hi 

It  is  not  our  business  to  say  that  these  German  peo¬ 
ple  are  wrong  when  they  shout  “Heil!”  for  Hitler 
when  he  takes  away  from  them  their  constitution, 
their  republic,  their  chance  at  self-government.  If 
they  wanted  again  to  be  an  aggressive  country  full  of 
military  pomp,  dangerous  to  their  neighbors,  this 
seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  go  at  it. 


Since  he  has  had  complete  control  over  the  nation. 
Hitler,  like  Mussolini  in  Italy,  has  been  fighting  pov¬ 
erty  and  unemployment.  The  business  of  the  farmers, 
said  the  Nazis,  was  not  to  make  money  but  to  feed  the 
people.  They  were  put  under  strict  rules  to  take  care 
of  that  job.  Since  strikes  and  disputes  were  increasing 
unemployment,  both  workers  and  owners  were  put 
under  rules  to  keep  them  producing.  As  Hitler  grad¬ 
ually  got  more  confidence  in  his  power,  he  bluffed 
France  and  England  into  letting  him  build  up  his 
army  in  spite  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  Nazi  program  has  had  a  stirring  effect  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  It  has  made  them  proud  of  Ger¬ 
many  again.  But  it  was  still  more  useful  because  it 
put  the  unemployed  to  work  in  the  cannon  factories. 
In  1933,  Germany  was  spending  only  $200,000,000  a 
year  on  getting  ready  for  war.  In  two  years,  the  Nazi 
government  raised  this  to  $2,600,000,000,  practically 
thirteen  times  as  much.  The  United  States,  almost 
twice  as  big  as  Germany  in  number  of  citizens  and 
probably  five  times  as  rich,  spent  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  on  national  defense  in  1936.  General 
Goring,  second  man  in  the  German  government,  said 
his  people  would  rather  have  cannons  than  butter! 
This  admits  the  most  important  point.  The  arma¬ 
ment  program  keeps  men  at  work,  but  not  at  produc¬ 
ing  anything  people  can  wear,  or  live  in,  or  eat,  or 
enjoy. 

There  are  probably  still  many  people  inside  Ger¬ 
many,  where  they  get  only  Nazi  news,  who  believe  that 
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Nazism  is  not  aggressive  militarism  because  Der 
Fuehrer  has  often  said  he  wants  peace.  What  men  say 
while  getting  ready  for  war  should  not  count  for 
much.  Germany  had  signed  a  treaty  not  to  put  sol¬ 
diers  along  the  French  border;  Hitler  put  them  there. 
Austria  was  about  to  vote  on  the  question  of  joining 
with  Germany  in  the  Empire.  Hitler  marched  in  with 
an  army,  stopped  the  election,  and  his  army  is  still 
in  possession.  Fie  has  threatened  the  small  countries 
on  his  borders  over  and  over  again.  And  now,  by  the 
threat  of  war,  he  has  practically  destroyed  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  most  successful  small  democracy  created 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

It  may  be  that  constant  marching  and  drilling,  go¬ 
ing  without  food  so  you  can  have  guns,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  is  good  for  a  nation.  And  it  may  be  as  some 
Germans  believe,  that  their  country  is  surrounded  by 
enemies.  However,  in  his  book,  “My  Battle,”  by 
which  Hitler  first  got  his  following,  he  preached  not 
peace  but  a  “war  of  liberation.”  Since  he  became  the 
responsible  head  of  a  government,  he  has  not  preached 
the  virtues  of  war  as  enthusiastically  as  Mussolini. 
But  he  calls  Mussolini  friend.  And  he  has,  beyond 
any  doubt,  done  everything  he  could  to  revive  the 
old  dream  that  Germans  are  unconquerable. 

So  in  Germany,  as  in  Italy  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  industrial  machinery  and  the  social  organization 
are  tightened  up  for  war.  There  seems  to  be  less 
poverty  because  nobody  is  allowed  to  get  rich.  Smoke 
comes  out  of  the  factory  chimneys,  and  the  workers 
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are  having  a  fairly  good  time  while  they  are  on  the 
job.  But  when  they  take  their  wages  and  set  out  to 
buy  something  with  them  they  are  not  so  happy. 

No  business  man  is  allowed  to  make  goods  or  to 
sell  them  to  please  his  customers.  He  must  please  the 
government.  Cheap  wheat  that  would  make  better 
bread  for  German  workers  may  be  rotting  in  the 
granaries  of  America,  and  cotton  may  be  spoiling  in 
our  fields,  but  the  men  who  run  Germany  won’t  let 
their  people  buy  these  things  because  they  need  that 
money  for  guns.  And  they  want  to  be  “self-sufficient.” 
They  will  not  help  international  trade,  because  they 
expect  that  some  day  soon  Germany  will  be  shut  in 
behind  battle  lines.  All  this  means  heavy  pressure  on 
all  Germans  all  the  time,  to  produce— but  not  to  use. 

If  you  were  a  German  citizen  now,  even  a  war  vet¬ 
eran,  you  could  have  no  share  in  the  struggle  or  get 
any  good  out  of  the  program  unless  you  could  prove 
that  you  had  no  “Jewish  blood.”  You  could  be  a  good 
Christian  in  religion,  but  if  you  had  as  much  as  one 
Jewish  grandparent  you  would  not  be  a  “German.” 

There  is  some  difference  here  between  Nazism  and 
Italian  Fascism.  In  July,  1938,  a  group  of  Italian  pro¬ 
fessors  put  out  a  statement  saying  that  no  Jews  could 
be  “Italians.”  That  had  a  Nazi  flavor.  Since  then,  the 
Fascists  have  made  it  hard  for  the  Jews,  but  have  of¬ 
fered  them  special  privileges  if  they  will  go  over  to 
Ethiopia  and  build  the  Roman  Empire  in  that 
African  ash-pile.  Mussolini,  also,  can  use  a  scapegoat 
from  time  to  time.  He  is  not  founding  his  strength  on 
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that,  however.  In  Italy  the  supreme  ideal  is  still  the 
“state.”  In  Germany  it  is  the  “race.” 

Hitler’s  earliest  writings  and  speeches  made  it  clear 
that  he  believed  that  any  man  who  did  not  have 
“pure”  German  blood  could  never  understand  the 
highest  values  of  civilization,  nor  help  to  make  a  coun¬ 
try  great.  The  Jews  were  the  unlucky  goats  of  the 
first  part  of  the  revolution.  As  soon  as  the  Nazis  had 
dictatorial  power  they  ruled  the  German  Jews  out  of 
the  nation. 

The  scientists  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  practically 
all  of  them,  say  that  the  German  people,  like  all 
other  nations,  are  not  a  “pure”  race  but  a  mixture. 
They  say  that  all  great  national  groups,  the  British, 
the  French,  the  Americans,  are  mixtures.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  politicians  have  more  to  say  about  science 
than  the  professors  do.  It  is  “patriotic”— and  safe— to 
believe  in  the  “pure  blood.” 

The  worst  of  such  a  political  idea  is  that  it  leaves 
everybody  helpless  to  prevent  cruelty.  Men  of  good 
will  cannot  even  protest  and,  even  if  they  could,  there 
is  nothing  they  could  do  about  it.  There  was  a  time, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  some  of  our  ancestors 
thought  that  hell  was  full  of  babies,  burning  in  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  because  they  were  dead  before  their  par¬ 
ents  could  get  them  baptized.  So  a  German  Jew  is 
born  to  misery.  And  the  so-called  Aryan  is  born  to 
hate  the  Jew.  The  Nazis  do  not  allow  an  individual 
even  to  be  kind. 

This  racial  doctrine  of  the  Nazis  sounds  very 
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strange  to  most  American  ears— at  first.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  the  Jews  in  our  country,  but  we 
don’t  believe  in  trying  to  deny  them  their  civil  rights. 
However,  our  grandfathers  thought  it  was  fun  to 
shoot  at  Indians.  Only  in  recent  years  have  we  tried 
to  give  the  Indians  decent  treatment.  And  the  Ne¬ 
groes?  We  had  human  slaves  in  this  country  for  gen¬ 
erations  after  every  other  civilized  country  had  abol¬ 
ished  the  slave  trade.  Since  the  Civil  War,  the  Negroes 
have  had  a  long,  painful  climb  toward  equality.  They 
are  still  a  long  way  off,  largely  because  white  men 
have  not  cared  to  help  them. 

The  best  we  can  say  for  ourselves  is  that  we  have 
not  lived  as  friends  with  any  group  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  turned  to  strike  them.  The  Negroes  do  make 
progress,  in  political  recognition,  in  business,  in  the 
professions.  But  the  plain  uncomfortable  truth  is  that 
we  cannot  say  much  against  the  racial  intolerance 
of  the  Germans  as  long  as  we  practice  it  ourselves. 

We  believe,  however,  that  in  a  Democracy  there  is 
a  chance  to  work  out  a  remedy  for  injustices.  And  we 
do  not  believe  in  putting  people  into  jail  for  having 
opinions.  The  Nazi  Germans,  having  given  up  the 
Democracy  that  they  never  really  tried,  treat  their 
political  enemies  with  even  worse  cruelty  than  they 
use  on  the  Jews.  A  Jewish  storekeeper  may  get  his 
shop  windows  smashed  and  lose  his  trade.  A  man  who 
breathes  a  word  against  Hitler  goes  to  a  concentration 
camp.  If  he  ever  comes  back  there  is  not  enough  left 
of  him  to  make  trouble. 
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It  is  the  same  story  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  in  Germany. 
They  have  national  unity.  And  they  have  enthusiasm 
for  their  systems— because  any  other  kind  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  suicide. 

The  Nazi  ideal  can  best  be  described  in  their  own 
words.  Here  is  what  a  young  German  has  to  swear 
to  follow  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  is  judged 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nazi  party.  It  is  literally 
translated  from  an  official  Nazi  book. 


1 .  The  Leader  is  always  right. 

2.  Never  violate  discipline. 

3.  Never  waste  time  in  idle  chatter,  nor  in  self- 
gratifying  criticism,  but  take  hold  and  help. 

4.  Be  proud  but  not  arrogant. 

5.  The  program  is  your  dogma;  it  demands  your 
complete  surrender  to  the  cause. 

6.  You  are  a  representative  of  the  party;  govern 
your  appearance  and  behavior  accordingly. 

7.  Loyalty  and  unselfishness  are  the  first  command¬ 
ments. 

8.  As  a  true  socialist  you  must  be  a  real  comrade. 

9.  Do  to  your  comrades  as  you  would  have  them  do 
to  you. 

10.  In  battle  be  steadfast  and  discreet. 

11.  Courage  is  not  recklessness. 

12.  Whatever  serves  the  interest  of  the  movement, 
and  through  it  Germany  and  the  German  people,  is 
right. 
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There  is  nobility  in  some  of  these  commandments. 
But  in  others  there  is  something  fatal  to  the  spirit  of 
Democracy.  Nowhere  is  there  the  least  possibility  for 
any  good  Nazi  to  think  for  himself. 

Is  it  really  different  from  what  we  gave  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Italian  Fascists’  creed? 

Give  up  comfort,  curiosity,  individuality,  responsi¬ 
bility,  freedom,  and  life— for  the  “interest”  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  for  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Leader,  who 
is  “always  right.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  PLAN 


Many  Americans,  reading  what  was  given  as  a  kind 
of  creed  for  Fascists,  may  think  that  I  have  somehow 
been  unfair.  I  have  already  admitted  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  one  of  us,  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
enjoy  freedom  and  believe  in  it,  to  be  fair  to  people 
who  try  to  tell  us  that  we  should  be  better  off  if  we 
gave  up  our  liberty  for  the  sake  of  a  new  political 
idea. 

It  does  seem  unfair  to  say  that  Fascism,  in  Italy  and 
in  Germany,  tells  men  that  their  only  part  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life  is  to  obey  and  fight  and  die.  But  that  is 
only  because  we  have  come  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  have  something  to  say  about 
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his  own  future  and  his  country’s  destiny.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Italian  or  German  Fascism  seems  unfair  be¬ 
cause  Fascism  is  alien  to  our  American  ideal.  It  may 
still  be  better  for  us  to  change  our  own  way  and  take 
up  this  alien  system  or  some  equally  alien  scheme  like 
the  Russian  plan.  But  the  change  would  cut  deep.  We 
should  have  to  become  very  different  from  what  we 
are  now.  And  after  the  change  was  made,  most  Amer¬ 
icans,  I  believe,  would  realize  that  we  had  made  a 
mistake. 

What  is  Democracy?  What  is  this  system  that  all 
but  a  few  of  us  want  to  hold  on  to?  Here  again,  there 
are  many  meanings  for  the  word.  The  idea  has  many 
sides.  In  the  beginning,  I  named  one  side  of  it  that 
we  all  agree  on.  Democracy  is,  in  Lincoln’s  words, 
government  “by  the  people.”  We  cannot  do  every 
small  chore  of  public  business  in  a  committee  of  the 
population,  130,000,000  people,  so  we  have  to  elect 
public  officials.  But  we  call  them  “public  servants.” 
We  have  leaders,  and  we  follow  them.  But  we  dismiss 
them  and  get  new  ones  whenever  we  think  we  are 
being  led  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Democracy  also  has  a  history,  not  always  very  well 
told  in  the  schoolbooks.  At  a  time  like  this,  it  helps 
to  recall  a  few  of  the  facts.  And  especially,  since  we 
are  arguing  among  ourselves,  it  helps  to  note  some 
of  the  things  that  Democracy  is  not. 

First,  Democracy  does  not  mean  being  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  A  firm  believer  in  the  American 
Plan  is  always  working  for  progress,  in  the  American 
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Way.  Certainly  we  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  in  our  own  country.  There  is  probably  more 
complaint  to  be  heard  in  our  democratic  United 
States  than  in  any  of  these  other  countries  we  have 
been  talking  about.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  we  Americans  expect  a  good  deal.  We  have  a 
high  “standard  of  living,”  which  means  that  most  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States  think  that  every  man  and 
his  family  ought  to  have  more  than  just  something 
to  eat,  something  to  wear,  and  a  place  to  sleep.  They 
should  have  also  such  things  as  radios,  automobiles, 
bath  tubs  and  summer  vacations. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  27,000,000  automo¬ 
biles.  In  Russia  there  are  fewer  than  500,000.  In  a 
very  interesting  book  that  shows  comparisons  between 
America  and  the  dictatorship  countries,  M.  E.  Tracy 
has  given  the  latest  available  figures.  The  book  is 
“Our  Country,  Our  People,  and  Theirs.”  Tracy  says 
(page  56): 

If  our  people— and  theirs— should  pack  up  and 
move  by  motor  car,  tomorrow— how  many  would  have' 
to  walk? 

Italy— one  rides,  twenty  walk. 

Germany— one  rides,  ten  walk. 

Russia— one  rides,  one  hundred  and  fifty  walk. 

United  States— all  ride! 

But  the  average  American  is  not  impressed  when 
he  is  told  that  we  have  more  motor  cars  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  He  takes  figures  like 
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that  for  granted.  He  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  more  than  25,000,000  radios  in  America,  as 
compared  with  about  700,000  in  Italy,  8,000,000  in 
Germany,  and  2,500,000  in  Russia.  He  expects  that, 
too. 

These  great  expectations  that  we  call  our  “standard 
of  living”  are  not  always  realized  for  everybody. 
There  are  enough  automobiles  in  America  for  every¬ 
body  to  ride,  but  every  family  does  not  own  one. 
Every  man  does  not  get  all  that  he  expects.  So  we 
have  discontent.  And  the  second  reason  for  discon¬ 
tent  in  a  democratic  country  is  that  anybody  who 
wants  to  complain  is  not  afraid  to  do  it. 

What  would  you  do  if  someone  told  you  that,  be¬ 
ginning  next  election  day,  you  could  shout,  “Hurray 
for  the  President!”  whenever  you  wanted  to?  in  fact, 
that  you  would  have  to  say  it,  every  hour  or  so,  to 
make  sure  that  nobody  suspected  that  you  didn’t  feel 
like  it?  but  if  you  had  any  idea  of  asking,  “How  does 
he  get  that  way?”  you  would  have  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut  or  take  what  was  coming  to  you? 

Naturally,  no  matter  what  happens,  there  is  more 
grumbling  in  a  Democracy  than  in  a  dictatorship  state 
because  in  the  dictatorship  states  nobody  ever  com¬ 
plains  out  loud.  Not  even  in  the  prisons  and  the  con¬ 
centration  camps.  If  we  had  laws  to  keep  people 
quiet,  we  should  have  more  “national  unity.”  We 
might  even  be  more  effective  nationally  for  war  and 
economic  reform.  I  doubt  it.  In  any  case,  we  should 
be  different. 
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We  have  plenty  to  grumble  about.  Some  of  our 
people  are  poor.  Some  of  our  public  officials  are 
crooks.  Not  every  man  gets  justice.  We  may  be  better 
off  than  people  in  Communist  and  Fascist  countries. 
The  facts  seem  to  prove  that  we  are.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  free  people  and  a  people  under  a  dic¬ 
tator  is  not  that  one  is  necessarily  better  off  than  the 
other.  The  difference  is  that  a  free  people  can  de¬ 
mand  a  change  and  they  have  to  be  listened  to.  So 
our  system  has  changed  often  in  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  because  the  people  have  wanted  those 
changes,  not  because  rulers  have  thought  they  would 
be  good  for  us. 

Democracy  is  not  a  fixed  system  with  a  set  of  rules 
that  no  one  dares  to  disobey.  One  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  democratic  principles  is  that  we  welcome  new 
ideas.  We  will  not  allow  foreigners  to  come  in  and 
preach  ideas  that  disturb  the  peace.  But  there  is  no 
ban  on  their  books.  And  any  citizen  can  be  Commu¬ 
nist,  Fascist,  or  whatever  he  likes.  And,  in  spite  of 
our  immigration  laws,  we  have  welcomed  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Millions  of  Europeans,  looking  for  free  land,  for 
jobs,  for  a  better  chance,  have  come  to  join  us.  We 
have  taken  in  so  many  that  even  now,  after  immigra¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  stopped,  about  40  per  cent  of 
Americans  have  at  least  one  parent  who  was  born  in 
the  “old  country.”  And  whether  your  ancestors  came 
over  to  Massachusetts  in  1620,  or  came  here  in  steer¬ 
age  a  few  years  ago,  you  are  part  of  what  we  mean 
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when  we  say  “America.”  Americans  are  not  only  those 
who  have  “pure  blood.”  They  are  the  people  who 
live  the  “American  Way.”  They  live  by  an  idea. 

Is  that  idea  freedom?  Yes,  but  more,  much  more. 
The  men  who  had  the  courage  to  begin  our  demo¬ 
cratic  experiment  had  at  least  three  great  advantages 
over  the  Europeans.  They  had  some  British  ideas  of 
representative  government  which  had  not  yet  worked 
out  into  freedom  for  everyone  in  Great  Britain.  They 
had  tried  them  in  local  affairs  until  they  believed 
that  a  national  government  could  be  run  “by”  the 
people.  They  had  all  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
that  were  later  to  explode  in  the  French  Revolution. 
And  they  were  mostly  farmers  or  small  business  men 
who  worked  and  lived  and  thought  alike.  They  could 
trust  one  another. 

We  have  changed.  We  have  130,000,000  people— 
not  3,000,000  as  in  1776.  Millions  of  our  people  have 
crowded  into  cities.  Only  a  fourth  of  our  population 
is  now  left  on  the  farms.  The  free  land  of  the  West  is 
occupied.  We  have  built  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
industrial  systems.  And  all  this  has  made  self-govern¬ 
ment  much  more  difficult.  We  face  the  question.  Has 
self-government  become  impossible? 

11 

The  answer  is  No,  self-government  has  not  become 
impossible.  But  we  can  easily  get  confused  about  our 
purposes  in  governing  ourselves.  Mussolini  and  Hit¬ 
ler  both  say  to  their  people:  “We  can  take  care  of  you 
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better  than  you  can  take  care  of  yourselves.”  The 
answer  of  the  man  who  still  believes  in  Democracy 
is:  ‘‘Maybe,  but  it  is  better  for  me  to  take  care  of 
myself.  Then  I  will  know  what  is  going  on  in  public 
affairs— and  besides,  I  am  a  better  man  if  I  take  that 
responsibility.” 

The  Fascist  countries  and  Russia,  too,  boast  of  the 
sacrifices  their  people  are  willing  to  make  for  an 
ideal.  The  question  we  would  ask  is,  What  should  a 
man  give  up  for  the  good  of  his  country? 

Comfort?  Yes.  We  are  willing  to  suffer  physical 
hardships,  if  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it. 

Even  life?  Thousands  of  men  gave  up  their  lives 
in  the  last  great  war.  But  those  who  fought  for  the 
free  countries  believed  that  they  were  making  a  bet¬ 
ter  world.  No  Fascist  country  has  yet  been  tested  by 
a  great  war.  Until  one  has  been  so  tested  the  claim 
that  their  discipline  makes  heroes  of  men  is  bluff. 

What  about  the  other  things  that  Fascism  and 
Nazism  ask  every  good  citizen  to  surrender? 

Curiosity?  Not  very  important  perhaps  at  first 
glance.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  hear  only 
one  side  of  each  important  question,  to  get  the 
“truth”  from  the  government  and  believe  it.  Perhaps 
—but  that  means  the  end  of  science.  When  a  politi¬ 
cian  can  decide,  for  “reasons  of  state,”  what  is  “truth” 
and  can  make  argument  a  crime,  the  scientist  is  out 
of  a  job. 

Individuality?  And  freedom?  If  we  all  have  to  be 
alike  we  can  enjoy  “unity.”  We  have  our  own  kind  of 
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unity,  of  course.  We  proved  that  in  1917.  Our  loosely 
knit  social  and  industrial  system  tightened  up  in  a 
great  war  machine  in  quicker  time  than  anyone 
thought  possible.  We  gave  up  our  freedom  for  a  rea¬ 
son  and  for  a  short  period  of  national  danger.  We 
can  do  it  again. 

But,  in  ordinary  peaceful  years,  if  nobody  can  be 
different  from  other  people,  how  can  we  make  prog¬ 
ress?  New  ways  can  be  decided  on  by  authority,  of 
course.  If  a  dictator  has  new  ideas,  he  can  make  us 
all  take  them,  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  But  un¬ 
less  you  believe  that  only  “The  Leader”  is  able  ever 
to  invent  anything  new  you  will  wonder  if  we  can 
afford  to  lose  all  the  inventions  of  the  others  in  our 
society. 

We  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  nothing  will  ever  be 
invented  in  the  countries  where  individuality  is  dis¬ 
couraged  in  small  things  and  punished  if  it  leads  to 
real  independence  of  thought.  They  have  not  tried 
their  systems  long  enough  to  know  what  will  happen. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  Russia  has  copied  her  industrial¬ 
ism  from  other  countries. 

Since  Hitler  came  into  power,  Germany  has  made 
some  inventions  in  deadly  weapons  and  in  substitutes 
for  scarce  raw  materials.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Fascist  Italy  has  invented  anything  but  slogans  and 
arguments.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  these 
countries  under  dictatorships  has  been  able  to  make 
any  progress  in  inventions  that  will  help  the  common 
man  to  a  better  or  a  happier  life.  Production  has 
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been  speeded  up  but  not  for  the  good  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  only  for  the  strength  of  the  state. 

Of  course,  mechanical  and  economic  progress  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  progress  we  are  interested  in. 
The  great  question  is  still,  What  chance  will  progress 
have,  in  the  long  run,  in  a  country  where  it  is  not 
safe  to  be  different  from  your  neighbors?  All  new 
ideas  are  “queer”  when  they  are  first  heard  of.  In  a 
free  country,  inventive  men  dare  to  go  ahead,  and 
sometimes  they  turn  out  to  be  wiser  than  those  who 
laughed  at  them.  Most  of  our  progress  in  the  past  has 
come  that  way. 

What  a  dictator  says  to  the  inventor  is,  first,  “Do 
you  agree  with  me?”  If  the  inventor  says,  “Yes,  sir,” 
then  the  dictator  asks  him,  “Have  you  got  any  new 
ideas?”  A  man  who  cares  about  his  own  skin,  in  a  case 
like  this,  is  going  to  be  careful  about  the  kind  of  ideas 
that  he  talks  about. 

Responsibility?  This  is  a  tricky  word.  Dictators  say 
that  they  put  great  responsibility  on  every  citizen  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  national  burden.  But  what  they 
mean,  and  do  not  try  to  disguise,  is  that  they  charge 
each  citizen  with  responsibility  to  carry  out  orders. 
Each  is  responsible  to  someone  who  ranks  above  him, 
and  all  are  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  nation. 

In  a  Democracy,  each  person  has  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  what  is  to  be  done,  not 
just  to  follow  commands.  Helping  to  decide  is  hard 
work.  But  we  believe  that  children  cannot  grow  up 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  make  decisions  and  take 
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the  consequences.  In  the  same  way,  we  believe  that 
yotr  and  I,  common  citizens  of  our  country,  will  be 
better  men  and  women  if  we  do  our  thinking  for  our¬ 
selves.  If  we  have  to  think  for  our  country,  that  will 
develop  our  minds  and  strengthen  us  because  it  will 
call  out  from  us  the  best  we  have  to  give. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  where  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  freedom  are  closely  linked  together. 
In  every  great  political  system  there  are  important 
jobs,  and  someone  must  take  them.  But  all  big  jobs 
are  positions  where  it  is  possible  to  make  serious  mis¬ 
takes.  A  man  who  is  afraid  is  not  likely  to  accomplish 
much,  and  yet  any  man  may  at  some  time  or  other 
make  the  wrong  decision. 

In  a  free  country,  men  suffer  for  their  mistakes,  of 
course.  Men  cannot  make  a  system  in  which  everyone 
will  be  protected  against  his  errors,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  gives  him  any  chance  to  do  things  in  his  own 
way.  But  in  a  free  country  we  do  not  call  a  mistake  a 
crime  against  the  government.  In  Russia,  where  gov¬ 
ernment  is  business  and  business  is  government,  a  busi¬ 
ness  error  may  be  called  “treason.”  Men  are  shot  as 
criminals  because  of  crop  failures  or  poor  factory  pro¬ 
duction  or  expensive  experiments.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  charged  with  “mistakes.”  They  are  charged  with 
doing  damage  to  the  success  of  “the  plan.” 

The  point  is  that  no  man  can  ever  prove  that  he 
was  simply  mistaken,  if  the  result  is  damaging  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Communist  system. 

It  is  possible  that  the  hundreds  who  have  already 
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been  tortured  and  executed  for  “sabotage”  in  Russia 
were  really  traitors.  Nobody  knows  whether  they  were 
or  not.  Whatever  you  may  think  about  that,  suppose 
again  that  you  were  a  Russian.  Suppose  you  were  a 
good  engineer  or  manager  and  a  big  job  had  to  be 
done.  You  might  feel  that  you  could  handle  it  better 
than  anybody  else.  Would  you  try  to  get  a  chance  at 
it?  You  would  know  that  if  things  went  wrong— by 
your  fault  or  for  any  other  reason— you  might  have  to 
face  that  deadly  charge  of  treason.  Would  you  run 
the  risk  of  being  shot  as  a  wrecker? 

The  same  dangers  are  ahead  of  any  man  in  Italy 
or  Germany  who  accepts  “responsibility”  for  work 
that  the  dictator  thinks  is  important,  although  the 
risk  in  those  two  countries  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
it  is  in  Russia. 

In  America  we  have  a  great  industrial  and  social 
organization  to  operate.  We  want  to  make  it  work 
much  better  than  it  has  ever  worked  before  for  the 
good  of  everybody.  We  want  the  best  men  we  can  get 
in  positions  of  responsibility.  How  are  we  most  likely 
to  get  them?  By  shooting  those  who  fail?  If  we  do 
that,  the  really  intelligent  ones  will  show  their  intel¬ 
ligence  by  keeping  out  of  the  danger  spots,  out  of  po¬ 
sitions  where  there  is  responsibility  and  an  even 
chance  of  getting  shot  as  a  traitor  because  they  guess 
wrong. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  modern  industrial  systems 
are  too  complicated  and  need  too  much  inventiveness 
and  self-reliance  to  be  managed  by  any  but  free  men. 
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Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany,  will  some  day  find  this 
to  be  the  truth. 


hi 

The  dictator  countries  all  claim  that  they  are  more 
efficient  than  a  Democracy  like  ours.  They  say  that 
discipline  makes  men  work  harder  than  they  will 
ever  work  in  freedom.  More  than  that,  they  say  that 
they  can  organize  for  better  “plans.”  The  Russians 
are  now  in  their  second  five-year  plan.  The  Germans 
have  a  four-year  plan.  Can  a  Democracy  do  the  same 
sort  of  organized  planning? 

Probably  not  in  the  same  way.  Not  with  the  same 
strict  rules.  Not  with  the  same  pressure  on  everybody 
to  follow  the  system.  But  planning  is  a  natural  human 
activity,  and  we  have  always  been  doing  it.  In  the 
United  States,  we  now  have  samples  of  all  possible 
kinds  of  planning  excepting  a  “totalitarian”  plan  for 
the  whole  country  at  once. 

For  example,  most  American  cities  own  their  water¬ 
works  systems,  and  many  also  own  electric  power 
plants  and  street  railways.  New  York  City  owns  and 
operates  one  of  its  largest  subways.  In  these  cases, 
which  are  like  the  Russian  system,  all  the  people  in 
the  city  are  represented  by  a  board  of  officials  who 
manage  the  municipal  enterprise.  This  board  studies 
the  needs  of  the  people,  makes  improvements,  and 
extends  the  service.  It  is  busy  all  the  time,  “planning” 
what  to  do  next. 

Another  example,  more  like  the  Fascist  systems, 
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can  be  found  in  our  state  “railway  commissions.” 
Such  commissions  are  boards  of  men  who  represent 
the  people,  not  in  owning  and  managing  the  railways, 
but  in  controlling  them  for  the  public  good.  They 
have  power  to  fix  the  costs  of  travel  and  of  shipping 
freight.  They  are  constantly  studying  transportation 
needs  and  “planning”  for  the  future. 

Every  large  industry,  every  farmer,  in  fact  every 
housewife  tries  to  plan  as  far  ahead  as  possible.  You 
cannot  manage  anything  without  planning.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  state  and  national  administrations,  have 
various  kinds  of  experts  from  weather  prophets  to 
crop  experts  to  help  us  all  in  making  guesses  at  the 
best  next  move. 

The  Fascist  and  the  Communist  will  agree  that  we 
have  these  plans.  But  they  will  say  that  such  scattered 
attempts  do  not  get  the  results.  And  many  of  our  own 
citizens,  who  believe  strongly  in  democratic  ways, 
think  we  should  make  our  planning  a  good  deal  more 
thorough.  They  think  we  should  study  conditions  on 
a  broader  scale  and  then  cooperate  more  completely 
in  solving  our  problems,  such  as  unemployment,  dust 
storms  in  the  West,  and  flood  control.  Our  country  is 
full  of  people  now  who  have  dozens  of  schemes  for 
making  our  organization,  especially  our  business  sys¬ 
tem,  more  efficient  by  better  planning.  How  can  we 
tell  what  these  schemes  will  lead  us  into? 

The  final  tests,  from  the  standpoint  of  Democracy, 
are  not  hard  to  apply.  Does  the  scheme  for  better 
planning  allow  the  people  themselves  a  chance  to 
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help  make  the  decisions?  Does  the  scheme  allow  men 
to  use  their  own  intelligence  and  judgment?  If  the 
answer  to  both  these  questions  is  Yes,  then  we  have 
planning  on  a  democratic  basis.  But  if  the  plan  can 
be  made  to  work  only  when  all  the  decisions  are 
made  by  the  government  and  it  is  a  crime  to  argue 
against  them— that  is  dictatorship;  no  matter  what  it 
is  called,  it  is  still  dictatorship. 

This  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks.  There 
are  always  technical  questions  that  ought  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  experts,  not  by  a  general  vote.  Often  it  is 
very  hard  to  tell  whether  a  question  is  technical  or  a 
matter  of  general  policy.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
making  Democracy  work  in  a  complicated  world  is  in 
deciding  just  when  to  let  the  expert  have  the  last 
word.  But  that  is  what  we  have  to  learn  to  do. 

The  best  illustration  I  can  think  of  is  the  building 
of  a  bridge.  The  people,  all  the  voters,  ought  to  de^ 
cide  whether  a  bridge  should  or  should  not  be  built. 
They  will  have  to  pay  for  it  in  taxes.  They  will  walk 
or  ride  across  it.  They  can  decide,  from  the  facts, 
whether  or  not  they  need  it  for  convenience. 

But  if  the  people  decide  to  have  the  bridge  built, 
they  had  better  let  trained  engineers  plan  it  and  put 
it  up. 

Here  again  we  meet  an  argument  from  those  who 
believe  in  “totalitarian”  methods,  or  in  putting  all 
our  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  leader.  Take  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  building  a  bridge,  they  say.  Running  a  gov¬ 
ernment  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  people 
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want  to  be  taken  care  of;  they  want  prosperity  and 
good  order.  They  want  their  country  to  be  important 
in  the  world’s  affairs.  But  how  'they  are  going  to  get 
these  things  is  more  than  they  can  think  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  So— as  we  put  the  building  of  the  bridge  into 
the  hands  of  the  engineer  and  do  exactly  as  he  says— 
we  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a  leader 
and  let  him  decide  what  we  shall  do. 

At  first  glance  the  argument  is  rather  convincing. 
But  there  are  two  things  wrong  with  it.  In  the  first 
place  the  engineer  building  a  bridge  does  not  control 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  hired  him  to  superintend 
the  bridge  construction.  He  controls  only  the  bridge 
building  itself,  a  mechanical  process.  He  controls  the 
lives  of  the  workmen  only  when  they  are  actually 
working,  not  in  their  political  or  any  other  opinions, 
nor  in  what  they  do  with  their  free  time. 

A  man  who  has  been  given  complete  charge  of  our 
government  is  not  like  an  engineer  or  a  manager  who 
is  hired  for  one  special  job.  He  can  control  all  of  us, 
and  control  us  completely.  Once  he  is  in  power,  if 
we  have  given  up  our  right  to  recall  him  or  restrain 
him,  he  can  decide  what  we  can  or  cannot  do;  and  he 
can  also  decide  which  part  of  our  lives  he  will  bring 
under  his  own  commands.  And  it  has  always  hap¬ 
pened  in  history  that  men  who  had  such  a  chance  to 
become  absolute  rulers  always  took  everything. 

If  you  were  a  Russian,  you  might  believe  that 
Stalin  and  his  friends  could  manage  the  new  factory 
system  and  the  building  of  a  socialist  state  better  than 
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anybody  else.  But  you  would  have  to  give  them  credit 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  and  say  so  in  public, 
if  you  wanted  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  You  could  not 
say: 

“Yes,  Stalin  is  a  good  engineer,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
way  he  treats  his  opponents.”  Or  if  you  were  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  you  could  not  say,  “Yes,  Mussolini  did  a  good 
job  when  he  drained  the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  he 
had  no  business  getting  us  into  the  Ethiopian  War.” 

Building  a  bridge  is  just  one  job,  and  the  authority 
of  the  man  who  is  doing  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds. 
Running  a  government  is  different.  If  the  people 
give  up  their  control,  the  government  soon  covers 
everything,  demands  everything,  controls  everything. 

Then  there  is  the  second  objection  to  thinking  of 
government  as  a  technical  job  which  we  ought  to 
turn  over  entirely  to  some  expert.  Many  questions  in 
running  the  affairs  of  a  country  are  questions  about 
which  every  man  can  have  his  own  opinion.  All  the 
most  important  questions  are  fundamental  choices 
between  one  ideal  and  another.  Not  only  do  men  have 
a  right  to  share  in  deciding  such  problems,  but  the 
best  government  is  the  one  that  gives  every  man  all 
the  responsibility  he  can  carry. 

As  we  have  said  before,  by  thinking  about  these 
great  problems  men  are  developed  as  men.  They  have 
to  think.  The  best  government  is  the  one  that  gets 
the  most  thoughtful  help  from  all  its  citizens  because 
such  a  government  will  give  every  man  a  chance  to 
grow  into  the  best  man  he  is  capable  of  being. 
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Our  American  Democracy  did  not  begin  in  a  crisis. 
It  was  not  a  system  jacked  up  in  a  hurry  to  help  a 
nation  live  through  bad  times.  It  took  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  from  1607  to  1776,  to  get  going 
and  it  has  been  in  practice  about  that  same  length  of 
time  since.  It  is  not  yet  finished.  It  never  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  because  we  never  claim  that  it  is  perfect  and 
so  are  always  free  to  bring  it  nearer  perfection. 

Communism,  Fascism,  Nazism— all  of  these  systems 
were  revolutionary  changes  in  old  countries  that  had 
got  into  trouble  and  needed,  or  thought  they  needed, 
some  special  kind  of  discipline  to  get  out  of  trouble. 

Democracy  grew  slowly  as  a  national  way  of  organ¬ 
izing  life  in  the  colonies  that  European  countries  set 
up  on  our  continent.  Long  before  there  was  any  de¬ 
sire  to  break  away  from  the  British  Empire  of  which 
the  chief  colonies  were  a  part,  our  ancestors  were  try¬ 
ing  out  democratic  ideas  in  the  New  England  town 
meetings  and  in  their  colonial  legislatures.  They  were 
full  of  the  ideas  that  were  going  to  explode  later  in 
the  French  Revolution,  ideas  from  English  and 
French  liberal  thinkers.  They  were  actually  putting 
them  into  practice.  And  after  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  war,  they  set  up  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  own  way. 

We  often  call  this  our  “Revolution.”  It  was  a  revo¬ 
lution  very  different  from  those  in  Europe  we  have 
been  talking  about.  And  it  was  in  a  crisis— but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  crisis. 

Our  ancestors  were  not  a  group  of  oppressed  men 
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revolting  against  their  masters.  They  were  independ¬ 
ent  pioneers  who  had  at  last  got  enough  strength  to 
assert  themselves  against  British  laws  they  didn’t  like. 
When  they  set  up  their  new  government  they  were 
not  smarting  under  a  defeat.  They  had  just  won  a 
war.  They  were  not  making  a  radical  change  but  put¬ 
ting  into  new  laws  the  principles  they  had  been  learn¬ 
ing  to  live  by. 

Because  of  these  things,  Democracy  was  not  founded 
in  our  country  on  private  armies  in  fancy  shirts,  on 
street  fights  or  conspiracies.  It  was  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  people  and  expressed  their 
habits  and  preferences.  All  other  democracies  have 
been  set  up  in  the  same  way  because  there  is  no  other 
Way  to  build  a  system  of  self-government. 

IV 

In  all  the  new  European  systems,  the  leaders  have 
tried  to  make  such  radical  changes  in  the  habits  and 
ways  of  the  people  that  absolute  power  was  necessary 
to  their  success. 

After  the  American  Revolution  none  of  the  men 
who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776,  and  who  wrote  the  Constitution  in  1789,  made 
himself  a  dictator.  No  one  even  tried.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Adams— these  men  disagreed 
about  many  things,  but  they  all  agreed  that  they  were 
lucky  to  have  fought  off  England  and  got  rid  of  the 
English  King.  They  did  not  want  another  man  as 
ruler  in  place  of  George  III.  A  dictator  is  one  who 
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thinks,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  that  the  fate  of  the 
country  rests  on  his  power.  None  of  our  patriotic  an¬ 
cestors  had  that  idea. 

In  fact,  they  set  up  a  Constitution  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  any  one  man  or  any  one  branch  of 
the  government  from  ever  getting  complete  control. 
They  put  the  power  to  make  laws  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  but  they  gave  the  President  the  right  to 
veto  and  kill  a  law  if  it  did  not  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  Congress  in  its  favor.  To  the  Supreme  Court  they 
gave  powers  which  have  since  been  understood  to 
give  this  highest  court  the  right  to  destroy  a  law  if  the 
judges  thought  it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
The  President  was  given  power  to  execute  the  laws, 
but  he  cannot  spend  any  public  money  unless  Con¬ 
gress  gives  it  to  him;  and  that  limits  his  power.  The 
Supreme  Court  cannot  even  express  an  opinion  about 
government  unless  some  citizen  or  some  official  brings 
a  question  up  before  it  in  a  lawsuit. 

The  system  of  “checks  and  balances”  was  a  plan  for 
preventing  a  dictatorship.  In  fact,  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  even  a  dictatorship  by  a  temporary  majority 
of  the  people,  because  it  provides  for  the  protection 
of  minorities.  As  long  as  the  Constitution  is  the  law 
above  all  other  laws,  every  man  has— in  theory— a 
chance  to  protect  his  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.” 

No  honest  man  pretends  that  it  has  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving  justice  to  every  cit- 
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izen.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  a  difference 
in  theory  between  a  democratic  country  like  ours  and 
the  countries  we  have  been  talking  about. 

In  the  United  States,  by  law,  no  person  can  be  kept 
in  prison  or  punished  unless  a  jury  has  convicted 
him.  In  Russia,  Italy,  or  Germany,  the  police  can  do 
as  they  please,  in  secret,  and  no  citizen  has  any  protec- 
tion  from  them. 

In  the  United  States,  by  law,  any  person  can  say  or 
print  what  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  tell  mali¬ 
cious  lies  about  someone  else  and  does  not  preach  vio¬ 
lent  revolution.  In  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  this 
right  of  free  speech  is  denied  by  law  and  in  fact. 

In  the  United  States,  by  law,  any  person  can  run 
for  any  office  if  he  is  a  legal  voter,  except  that  only  a 
native-born  citizen  can  be  President;  any  voter  can 
cast  his  ballot  in  secret  for  anyone  he  wants  to  put 
into  office.  In  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  there  is 
only  one  party,  and  no  one  £an  organize  another. 

In  the  United  States,  by  law,  workers  can  strike. 
In  all  three  of  the  countries  that  are  trying  new  sys¬ 
tems  strikes  are  unlawful. 

Nobody  in  our  country  or  any  other  can  do  exactly 
as  he  pleases.  In  each  country,  men  have  some  advan¬ 
tages  they  do  not  have  in  others.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  Democracy  and  either  Com¬ 
munism  or  Fascism  is  that  Democracy  makes  men 
take  more  responsibility  for  running  their  own  affairs 
and  gives  them  more  responsibility  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of 
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Democracy  is  that  people  are  stronger  and  wiser  and 
in  the  long  run  happier  when  they  have  to  do  things 
for  themselves. 

Often  it  is  said  that  men  are  not  free  in  America 
because  they  are  “wage-slaves.”  They  must  ask  some 
capitalist  to  give  them  a  job,  or  they  cannot  make  a 
living.  This  is  true  for  a  good  many  of  our  wage- 
earners.  One  of  the  remedies  for  it  is  for  the  workers 
to  organize  into  strong  independent  unions  and  pro¬ 
tect  one  another.  But  when  the  Communists  say  that 
the  worker  is  a  slave  while  the  capitalist  or  owner 
does  as  he  pleases,  they  are  saying  what  is  not  true. 
The  private  owner  of  a  business  or  the  manager  of 
a  corporation  in  a  capitalist  country  cannot,  by  any 
means,  do  as  he  pleases  even  with  his  “own”  prop¬ 
erty. 

First,  the  capitalist  cannot  make  a  man  work  for 
him  if  the  worker  wants  to  do  something  else  and 
can  find  another  job. 

Second,  the  capitalist  cannot  legally  interfere  with 
the  organization  of  unions  and  must  make  some  sort 
of  working  arrangement  with  the  unions  after  they 
are  formed. 

Third,  the  separate  states  have  laws  that  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  workers  against  injury  and  exploitation,  and 
the  common  law  gives  the  worker  fundamental  rights 
as  against  his  employer. 

Fourth,  the  owners  of  any  business  must  run  it  to 
please  their  customers,  the  consumers  of  their 
product. 
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Fifth,  they  must  manage  the  business  efficiently 
enough  to  make  a  profit.  If  they  fail  in  this  they  have 
to  quit. 

The  worker,  in  a  country  that  has  both  Democracy 
and  capitalism,  may  believe  that  the  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  of  industry  still  have  too  much  power.  I  would 
agree.  They  do.  And  many  of  them  take  advantage  of 
it.  But  the  theory  of  Democracy-capitalism  is  that 
the  best  balance  to  this  business  power  is  the  worker’s 
political  and  bargaining  power. 

Is  this  political  power  real?  Can  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  do  anything  for  themselves  by  putting 
their  own  weight,  as  voters,  union  members,  and  con¬ 
sumers,  against  the  owners?  The  only  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record— not  just  part  of  it  but 
the  whole  record. 

First  we  can  say  that  rich  men  can  buy  newspapers, 
pay  to  have  books  written,  and  hire  speakers,  and  so 
can  heavily  influence  public  opinion.  This  is  true, 
and  it  does  affect  the  final  result.  In  spite  of  this,  look 
at  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  who  owned 
property  were  mostly  against  public  schools  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  They  didn’t  want  their 
own  fat  incomes  cut  into  by  taxes.  That  fight  was  won 
by  the  votes  of  workers,  and  now  we  take  public 
schools  for  granted. 

Practically  all  of  the  states  have  laws  against  child 
labor.  This  is  political  power  controlling  industrial 
power. 
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Many  such  examples  could  be  given,  but  the  most 
striking  one  is  the  national  income  tax.  It  was  fought 
bitterly  by  nearly  all  the  wealthy  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  It  cuts  deep.  It  may 
be  true  that  people  who  have  large  incomes  still  have 
enough  left  over,  or  too  much,  after  they  have  paid 
their  income  taxes.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  paid  over  to  the  government  a  large  share  of 
what  they  might  otherwise  have  had  for  themselves. 
It  took  a  long  fight  and  finally  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  voted  by  the  people,  to  get  that  law  into  effect. 

Now  in  1939,  a  man  who  lives  in  New  York  and  has 
a  very  large  income,  say  $100,000  a  year,  pays  $30,000 
in  federal  income  tax.  This  does  not  include  state  in¬ 
come  tax,  which  amounts  to  $7,750  more,  and  of 
course  he  also  pays  on  his  property. 

The  point  here  is  not  whether  or  not  this  tax  is 
fair,  or  whether  it  should  be  larger.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  larger  for  the  very  rich  men,  who  have  to  pay 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  their  total  incomes  to  the 
national  government.  Our  point  is  that  political  power 
can  and  does  cut  down  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  and 
the  state  spends  the  tax  money  for  relief,  roads, 
schools,  parks,  for  anything  of  general  public  benefit. 

But,  says  the  Communist,  it  would  be  still  better 
if  the  people  owned  all  the  wealth,  except  for  per¬ 
sonal  possessions,  and  everybody  got  the  benefit  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  would.  It  seems  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nobody  ever  yet  succeeded  in  setting  up  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  What  they  have  in  Russia  is  not  the  people  own- 
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ing  and  controlling  the  wealth.  It  is  a  scheme  whereby 
the  government  controls  everything  and  the  people 
do  not  control  the  government.  Government  and  bus¬ 
iness  power  are  lumped  together  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men.  Political  power  cannot  be  used  to  control 
money  power,  unions  cannot  fight  managers,  cus¬ 
tomers  cannot  influence  markets. 

The  American  way  is  to  divide  up  political  power 
among  different  public  officials  so  that  no  one  can 
get  too  much  of  it;  and  then  to  balance  governments, 
business,  and  free  organizations  like  labor  unions 
against  one  another  so  that  nobody  can  get  complete 
control.  There  are  as  many  political  parties  as  voters 
want  to  organize,  and  there  is  no  “party  line.”  Inside 
a  party  or  out,  it  is  not  a  crime  to  be  independent. 

Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  puts  everything  into  the 
hands  of  one  small  group  of  men.  That  group  allows 
no  opposition,  no  criticism,  no  other  party  or  free 
organization— a  “totalitarian”  state.  Recently  such  a 
system  has  been  called  monolithic— “cut  from  one 
stone.” 

In  both  Italy  and  in  Germany  a  different  sort  of 
group  is  in  power.  But,  in  a  slightly  less  degree,  the 
same  principle  is  followed.  They  are  totalitarian 
monolithic  states.  This  is  wonderful  for  anybody  who 
likes  everything  that  the  dictators  want  done.  For 
anybody  who  doesn’t  like  it,  or  would  like  to  try 
something  else,  or  could  think  of  a  better  way— it  is 
slavery. 
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V 


When  we  began  our  Democratic  experiment  in 
America,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  most  men 
were  certain  that  they  wanted  to  take  their  chances 
with  freedom.  Now  many  Americans  are  not  so  sure. 
Some  say  we  are  done  with  Democracy.  Others,  a  large 
number,  say  Democracy  may  be  all  right  but  capital¬ 
ism  has  failed.  Washington  and  Jefferson  took  cap¬ 
italism  for  granted.  But  none  of  these  men  at  the 
beginning  guessed  that  their  new  nation  would  grow 
into  an  enormous  industrial  power. 

Capitalism  did  not  mean  factories  and  trusts  and 
huge  crowds  of  workers  in  those  days.  It  meant  only 
that  men  could  manage  their  own  property  and  make 
a  profit  if  possible.  Economic  conditions  were  bad 
after  the  Revolution.  But  the  grumbling  was  against 
taxes  or  against  rich  men  who  were  crooks  and  cheat¬ 
ers.  People  did  not  blame  “the  system.” 

Some  of  these  men  did  see,  however,  that  economic 
changes,  if  they  came,  would  make  trouble.  Jefferson 
thought  that  an  ideal  Democracy  would  be  made  up 
of  men  who  owned  and  worked  on  their  own  land. 
He  was  worried  for  fear  we  might  build  up  great 
cities  because  city  people,  he  said,  did  not  think 
straight  in  politics.  There  have  been  many  farmers 
ever  since  who  have  agreed  with  him.  And  other  men 
said  that  Democracy  would  have  a  hard  time  of  it  if 
some  men  got  very  rich  while  others  stayed  poor. 

What  has  happened  since?  Men  have  got  rich.  It  is 
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even  more  important  that  these  rich  men  have  built 
up  great  corporations  that  give  a  few  managers  con¬ 
trol  over  the  working  lives  of  thousands  of  other  men 
and  women.  The  average  American,  in  fact  all  Amer¬ 
icans  but  a  very  few  are  better  off  in  material  com¬ 
forts  than  most  were  in  1789.  There  has  been  a  steady 
rise  in  the  standards  of  living,  in  food  and  clothes 
and  houses.  And,  of  course,  automobiles,  telephones, 
radios— the  common  luxuries  have  all  been  invented 
since,  most  of  them  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

We  still  have  inequalities  and  poverty  and  injus¬ 
tice.  Most  workers  think  that  owners  have  too  much 
power.  There  are  many  thoughtful  men  and  women 
who  think  we  could  get  rid  of  capitalism  and  still 
keep  Democracy.  Most  of  such  people  call  themselves 
Socialists. 

Socialists  and  Communists,  all  over  the  world,  are 
bitter  enemies  because  the  Socialists  want  to  change 
our  economic  system  by  convincing  the  voters  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  all  important  industry  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  The  Communists— 
in  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
democratic  methods— say  that  the  owners  will  never 
surrender  any  of  their  power  except  when  threatened 
with  violence.  The  officers  of  the  American  Commu¬ 
nist  party  are  not  preaching  violence  at  present,  as 
we  have  already  noted.  If  they  keep  on  changing  their 
tactics  in  that  direction  they  will  get  to  be  about  the 
same  as  the  Socialists— but  they  will  not  be  following 
the  Russian  example. 
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Socialists  say  that  we  can  have  both  freedom  and 
equality  if  we  will  do  away  with  the  “profit  system.” 
Our  troubles,  they  argue,  are  in  capitalism,  not  in 
Democracy,  and  public  ownership  of  industry  will 
bring  us  lasting  prosperity  by  the  efforts  of  men 
working  together  in  free  cooperation.  They  may  be 
right.  No  such  system  ever  has  been  established.  But 
that,  of  course,  does  not  prove  that  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  important  point  for  Americans  to  consider 
at  present  is  this:  whatever  such  a  free  democratic 
Socialism  would  be  like,  it  would  not  be  like  Russia! 

The  Fascists  in  Italy,  the  Nazis  in  Germany,  the 
Communists  in  Russia— they  are  all  alike  in  one  thing. 
They  are  all  destroying  capitalism  as  fast  as  they  can. 
They  destroyed  Democracy  long  ago.  If  there  is  a 
road  to  free  cooperation  in  a  Socialist  society  it  is  not 
the  road  any  one  of  these  has  taken  up  to  now. 

If  our  Democracy  is  going  to  stand  against  these 
foreign  ideas,  we  must  find  an  answer  to  criticisms 
from  our  own  people  and  from  the  Europeans.  We 
must  work  for  justice  and  towards  better  lives  for  all. 
But  the  Communists  say  we  are  bound  to  fail,  even  if 
we  do  our  best.  According  to  the  principles  of  Karl 
Marx,  our  capitalist  system  will  fall  when  it  gets  fully 
developed,  no  matter  what  we  do.  Capitalism,  they 
say,  always  commits  suicide  because  of  its  own  nature. 

Their  cure,  by  the  Russian  Plan,  is  to  hurry  the 
process  along  and  smash  anybody  who  wants  to  keep 
on  trying  to  make  the  system  work.  I  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  this  argument.  The  capitalistic 
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Democracies  are  still  the  best  places  in  the  world  to 
live  in.  Their  people  still  have  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life  and  enjoy  them  in  greater  peace  of 
mind  than  people  in  the  countries  that  have  had  re¬ 
cent  revolutions.  If  we  cannot  make  our  system  work 
without  breaking  it  up,  it  will  be  because  you  and  I 
are  too  stubborn  and  too  stupid  for  the  job. 

The  Fascist,  like  the  Communist,  would  cure  the 
evils  of  free  self-government  and  free  business  enter¬ 
prise  by  destroying  them  both.  His  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  reads  differently,  but  the  medicine  is  the  same. 
The  American’s  answer  is:  “Thanks,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  am  quite  that  sick.  Besides  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  condition  of  the  patients  who  have  tried  your 
medicine— Russia,  Italy,  Germany— that  your  medi¬ 
cine  will  cure  them.  And  even  if  it  did,  I  think  your 
cure  is  worse  than  the  disease.” 

In  politics,  the  way  you  work  is  often  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  result  you  are  trying  for.  All  govern¬ 
ments  and  all  administrations  claim  to  be  trying  for 
the  greatest  happiness  of  all  their  people.  The  dic¬ 
tators  we  have  been  talking  about  may  be  sincere. 
But  they  go  after  happiness  for  their  people  in  wrong 
ways.  We  like  our  own  way  better. 
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CAN  WE  KEEP  IT  FR@M 
HAPPENING  HERE? 


If  we  are  at  the  center  of  a  battle  for  world  power 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  fighting  parties 
even  when  they  wear  American  clothes  and  talk  good 
American  as  they  make  speeches  on  the  street  corners. 
You— as  a  free,  self-governing  citizen,  are  in  danger  of 
choosing  something,  only  to  find  out  that  it  isn’t  what 
you  want  when  the  new  government  is  in  the  White 
House. 

American  Communists  will  not  talk  Russian,  and 
American  Fascists  will  not  talk  Italian— or  German. 
The  New  York  parlor  Communists  who  wear  Russian 
shirts  and  the  members  of  the  German-American 
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“Bund”  who  drill  and  shout  “Heil!”  are  only  pre¬ 
tending.  The  real  thing,  whatever  it  is,  and  whenever 
it  comes,  will  be  different. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Communism  will  win  the 
battle  in  these  United  States.  It  is  a  real  danger,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  of  us  who  believe  in  Democracy 
and  think  we  shall  be  better  off  if  we  reform  capital¬ 
ism  instead  of  destroying  it.  Another  war  might  bring 
on  Communism,  especially  if  we  challenged  a  com¬ 
bination  of  world  powers  and  were  beaten.  Or  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.  We  can  expect  a  revolution  of  some 
kind  if  too  many  men  are  desperate  and  some  leader 
suggests  violence  as  an  easy  way  out.  But  I  still  think 
that  Communism  is  an  alien  idea  to  the  average 
American.  You  will  find  believers  in  the  big  indus¬ 
trial  cities;  not  many  in  the  villages  and  small  towns 
or  on  the  farms. 

Marxian  ideas  have  to  disguise  themselves  here  to 
get  support.  In  fact,  Earl  Browder,  present  leader  of 
the  American  Communist  party,  says  that  his  follow¬ 
ers  will  “uphold  the  Constitution.”  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  can  be  a  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat” 
or  how  anybody  could  enforce  the  “party  line,”  as 
long  as  we  have  our  guaranteed  “freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.”  Communism  limited  by  the 
Constitution  would  be  a  mild  form  of  Socialism.  If 
the  real  thing,  following  the  principles  of  Karl  Marx 
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and  the  example  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  began  here  in 
a  well  managed  uprising  of  “workers,”  we  should 
probably  know  what  was  coming.  It  would  be  a  direct 
attack  on  government.  We  could  see  the  issue  clearly 
and  decide  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

But  the  American  Fascist  revolution— if  it  comes— 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  see  in  its  beginnings.  It  will 
have  a  patriotic  name.  It  will  promise  “law  and 
order.”  It  will  make  promises  to  the  people,  to  you 
and  me. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  nearly  all  dictators  from 
the  beginning  of  history  have  got  their  start  by  prom¬ 
ising  to  be  friends  of  “the  people.”  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini  have  both  been  friends  of  “the  people.”  They 
have  both  taken  political  and  economic  power  away 
from  those  who  had  it  and  have  exercised  it  them¬ 
selves  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  They  have 
both  been  the  representatives  of  the  poor,  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  dispossessed  and  the  helpless.  They 
have  been  “friends”  of  all  the  people  except  the  Jews 
or  of  anybody  who  dared  ask  questions. 

Whether  they  have  used  that  power  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  is  a  different  question.  Whether  they  will 
ever  surrender  it  to  the  people  again  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  all.  They  will  not.  But  they  got  their  following 
by  promising  a  better  life  to  those  whose  life  was  un¬ 
happy— and  that  can  happen  here. 

The  Communists’  propaganda  has  tried  to  confuse 
us  on  this  point.  Because  they  want  their  own  kind  of 
revolution  and  not  a  Fascist  one,  they  have  said  that 
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Fascism  was  capitalism  saving  itself  by  trying  to  freeze 
the  economic  situation  and  prevent  change.  This  is 
utterly  wrong.  Fascism  is  not  conservative  reaction; 
it  is  a  kind  of  radicalism. 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  the  famous  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  radio  commentator,  lived  through  the  days 
in  Germany  when  Hitler  was  making  his  campaign. 
“The  Nazi  speeches,”  Mr.  Swing  says,  “were  like  the 
speeches  that  were  heard  in  the  United  States  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  when  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  get¬ 
ting  started.  The  Nazis  offered  themselves  as  the 
friends  of  the  people  against  those  who  oppressed 
them!” 

The  American  Democracy  of  1830  was  not  Fascism 
because  Andrew  Jackson,  after  he  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  did  not  try  to  change  the  Constitution  and 
make  himself  Der  Fiihrer  or  II  Duce.  But  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  were  the  same.  And  they  can  be  used 
again. 

11 

There  are  politicians  who  want  to  help  those  who 
are  not  getting  a  fair  deal  in  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  You  may  want  to  vote  for  some  of  them.  You 
probably  believe  that  the  average  man  could  have  a 
better  share  of  the  good  things  in  life  than  he  gets 
now.  How  are  you  going  to  know  which  politicians 
will  lead  us  into  trouble? 

First,  you  cannot  tell  the  American  Fascist  by  his 
sympathy  for  the  poor.  Anyone  who  wants  political 
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power  in  this  country  is  going  to  attack  the  big  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  the  bankers.  That’s  just  good  politics. 
At  the  same  time,  every  wise  politician  is  going  to 
promise  “law  and  order.’’  If  the  workers  are  making 
too  much  trouble,  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  workers 
should  be  suppressed.  The  majority  of  Americans,  the 
farmers,  small  business  men,  salaried  clerks,  and  the 
mechanics  who  are  not  aggressive  labor  union  mem¬ 
bers,  are  going  to  believe  in  peace.  They  will  want 
strikes  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  it  can 
be  shown,  or  even  hinted,  that  the  strikers  are  “con¬ 
trolled  by  alien  Communists.” 

These  two  ideas,  helping  the  poor  and  suppressing 
strikers,  may  not  be  very  consistent  but  no  politician 
objects  to  riding  two  different  horses  at  once,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  riding  into  power.  And  besides,  the  most 
discontented  people  in  this  country  are  not  the  labor 
union  members,  whether  they  are  at  work  or  on 
strike.  The  discontented  ^megjt  are  the  thousands  on 
relief,  when  they  still  are  proud  and  want  to  be  on 
their  own,  the  small  storekeepers,  the  tenant  farmers, 
and  the  people  who  can  scarcely  make  a  go  of  it  be¬ 
cause  they  are  paying  heavy  taxes  for  the  support  of 
those  on  relief.  If  these  people  are  fooled  by  wild 
promises,  they  are  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
Fascism  can  be  made. 

Huey  Long  tried  it  in  Louisiana.  He  promised 
great  things— “Share  the  wealth!”  He  even  accom¬ 
plished  great  things  for  some  of  his  followers  and  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  some  ways  in  his  state.  What 
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price  he  would  have  made  the  people  pay,  we  cannot 
know. 

When  I  was  telling  about  the  revolution  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  I  said  that  both  nations  had  been  hu¬ 
miliated,  Italy  by  an  empty  victory,  Germany  by  de¬ 
feat.  The  men  who  upset  constitutional  government 
in  those  two  countries  came  up  into  prominence  in  a 
crisis.  They  represented  the  effort  of  each  country  to 
get  back  its  self-respect,  to  defy  its  enemies,  to  make  a 
bid  for  glory.  And  if  we  are  considering  the  coining 
of  Fascism  into  our  own  lives,  we  can  ask,  “Is  Amer¬ 
ica  in  a  crisis?  Have  we  been  beaten  and  humbled? 
Is  marching  and  shouting  and  threatening  our  neigh¬ 
bors  our  idea  of  glory?” 

But  that  is  not  the  real  question.  The  question  we 
have  to  find  an  answer  for  is  this:  Can  any  politician 
make  us  believe  that  we  are  in  a  crisis,  such  a  crisis 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  our  problems  unless  we 
set  up  an  emergency  government  and  give  it  full 
power  to  act? 

Isn’t  that  exactly  what  we  did  do  when  we  elected 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932  and  Congress  gave 
him  more  power  than  any  other  President  ever  had? 
Was  Roosevelt  a  Fascist  then?  No,  because  he  did  not 
try  to  scrap  the  Constitution  and  make  himself  a  per¬ 
manent  dictator.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  wanted 
to  be  a  dictator.  But  if  he  had  had  any  such  idea,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  the  people  have  not  been  ready  to 
accept  it.  He  has  not  tried  to  put  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents  into  concentration  camps.  And  when  he  has 
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made  any  move  that  could  be  called  “dictatorial”  by 
his  political  enemies,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
there  has  been  a  roar  of  protest  from  the  people. 

The  real  American  Fascist,  when  he  comes  along, 
will  make  more  promises  and  bigger  promises  than 
President  Roosevelt  has  ever  made.  He  will  take  some 
crazy  scheme  like  Dr.  Townsend’s  old-age  pensions  or 
Upton  Sinclair’s  California  E.P.I.C.,  something  that 
could  not  work,  and  go  to  town  in  big  prospects. 

He  will  not  say,  “When  I  get  into  power,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  take  charge  of  everything  and  put  an  end  to 
Democracy.”  He  may  not  even  know  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  But  if  he  does  get  into  power, 
as  governor  of  some  state  or  even  in  the  White  House, 
he  will  find  that  his  schemes  will  not  work  unless  he 
orders  workers  and  business  men  around.  His  schemes 
probably  will  not  work  at  all,  but  that  does  not  bother 
dictators  much  because  they  can  always  clamp  down 
on  anybody  who  asks  too  many  questions.  They  can 
make  whatever  they  do  seem  successful  for  a  while. 

Fascism  or  Communism  will  not  come  into  Amer¬ 
ica  as  an  armed  invasion.  If  either  of  them  comes,  it 
will  be  disguised  in  American  form.  You  will  not  be 
asked  to  be  a  Russian  or  an  Italian.  You  will  be  told 
that  you  are  only  being  a  good  American  if  you  fol¬ 
low  the  new  doctrine.  The  process  has  often  been 
repeated  in  history.  How  can  we  stop  it  here? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  stop  anyone  who  is  on 
his  way  toward  dictatorship  by  refusing  to  believe  in 
fairy  stories.  All  schemes  that  pretend  to  solve,  by 
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some  easy  trick,  the  complicated  economic  or  social 
problems  that  are  the  result  of  years  of  development 
are  fairy  stories.  Business  men  who  invest  in  crazy 
schemes  lose  their  money.  Nations  that  do  not  use 
hard  sense  in  judging  leaders  lose  their  money  and 
their  freedom,  too. 

We  can  judge  leaders  by  their  methods  instead  of 
by  their  promises.  Most  dangerous  politicians,  as  well 
as  all  the  ordinary  crack-pots,  fold  up  if  someone  in¬ 
sists  on  asking:  “How?”  The  friend  of  the  people 
says:  “Trust  me,  and  I  will  bring  Heaven  on  earth.” 
The  proper  answer  is:  “We  will  trust  your  plan  if  it 
is  a  good  one  and  does  not  cost  us  our  independence. 
How  are  you  going  to  work  it?” 

We  can  watch  every  move  of  everyone  in  power  to 
see  that  no  changes  are  made  in  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  that  no  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  no  group,  no  organization,  certainly  no  one 
man,  shall  get  so  much  power  that  no  other  group 
can  check  it.  And  we  can  do  this,  no  matter  what  any 
man  or  any  group  say  they  want  to  do  to  us  or  for  us. 

These  are  simple  things  to  say— hard  to  do.  Democ- 
'racy  is  the  most  difficult  of  political  systems.  It  came 
late  in  human  history  because  it  requires  men  and 
women  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  think 
through  the  problems  of  their  country,  to  follow  lead¬ 
ers  but  also  to  judge  them. 

And  now  that  I  have  tried  to  state  what  I  think  we 
are  struggling  for  and  what  we  have  to  fight  against, 
I  am  willing  to  put  down  my  own  faith.  I  believe  we 
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ought  to  make  all  the  changes  in  our  economic  and 
political  structure  that  our  people  are  persuaded  to 
make  by  honest  argument  and  the  facts.  But  if  we 
destroy  our  right  to  make  our  own  changes  in  our 
own  way,  and  give  up  to  any  leader  who  demands 
obedience,  we  shall  be  losing  more  than  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  gain.  If  we  foolishly  surrender  our  freedom, 
some  day  our  children  will  have  to  fight  to  get  it  back.' 
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